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NEOPLASMS IN SMALL ANIMALS* 


No. I. By E. COTCHIN, 
ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 


INTRODUCTION 


It was encouraging to learn that the Central Veterinary 
society nad decided to devote a meeting to a discussion of 
neoplasms of small animals. At first, 1 was a little doubt- 
ful as to wheiner the subject was entirely suitable, as tnere 
are many aspects of neoplasms taat do not lend themselves 
to discussion of this kind (details of histological structure, 
for example), but it is clear that leaving these more 
academ:c teatures on one side there are still many points 
to meation tnat may be of interest. 


For several reasons the study of neoplasms in small 
domesticated animals has not been pursued with great in- 
tensity in the past. Pioneer work of great value has been 
done—to name examples from the English-speaking world 
only for the moment—by such people as Feldman, Jackson, 
Innes, Mulligan and Willis, but in general it is true to say, 
with Professor Willis himself (1948, p. 93), that ‘‘ much 
of value is yet to be learnt from the study of animal 
neoplasms (and) more use should be made of the patho- 
logical materia] passing through the hands of veterinarians 

most of which is wasted.”’ 

The pathologist and the practitioner must each bear some 
of the responsibility for this relative neglect of an important 
field of endeavour. There are, of course, good reasons for 
this neglect. Quite understandably, most of the time, 
money and energy that have in the past been available 
to veterinary research workers have been employed in the 
study of diseases of economic importance, and, although 
the numbers are growing, there are still too few people 
engaged in veterinary research, and too little money is being 
spent on it. Again, from the practitioner’s point of view, 
he is to some extent justified if he should come to regard 
neoplasms merely as ‘‘ lumps,’’ which appear for no obvi- 
ous reason, and which in some cases he may be able to 
remove with a successful outcome. Nevertheless, the study 
of neoplasms in small animals offers tremendous scope for 
4 mutually advantageous co-operative effort by the practi- 
tioner and the pathologist. The pathologist relies on the 
practitioner to provide material and clinical information, 
and it is the duty of the pathologist to make clear what 
sort of material and what sort of information is likely to 
be the most useful. 


Let us picture to ourselves for the moment the patholo- 
gist who has been presented with a suspected tumour for 
examination. The first question he will ask himself will 
be, Is this a neoplasm? Now, while we all have a good 
idea what we mean by the word, there has always been 


* Papers presented to the meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society, March 2nd, 1950. 
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great difficulty in defining it. Many workers content them- 
selves with a simple translation of the word as ‘‘ a mew 
growth.’’ Others have added the word ‘‘ autonomous, ’’ 
but the concept of autonomy is left a little vague. A proper 
definition is of some clinical importance, and as a touch- 
sione in distinguishing neoplasms from other proliierative 
lesions, Willis’s definition (1948, p. 1) seems to me to be 
particularly useful. He detines a neoplasm as ‘‘ an abaor- 
mal mass of tissue, the growth of which exceeds and Is un- 
co-ordinated with that of tae normal tissues, and persists in 
the same excessive manner after tae cessation of tae sumuli 
which evoked the change.’’ 

Neoplasms, then, ditier by their excessive, persistent and 
unco-ordinated growth from, firstly, proliferative changes of 
inflammation and repair—as examples of changes ot this 
type which may simulate neoplasms clinicaily may be 
mentioned tuberculous lesions of the skin of the cat, lesions 
of osteomyelitis, lymphadenitis, and so on—and, secondly, 
from proliferative changes of hyperplasia. In tne dog, and 
particularly with advancing age, a variety of lesions of 
hyperplasia may be seen, e.g., in the prostate gland, in 
the spleen, in the testis (interstitial cells), and elsewaere. It 
seems that some of these lesions in the dog, waich do not 
normally show the progressive irreversible growth that is 
caaracteristic of neoplasms, may, in fact, in some instances 
be the starting point of true neoplasms. 

If it is a neoplasm, how may it be classified ? 

Classification is easy in some cases, difficult in others, in 
still others impossible. To give the pathologist a fair 
chance, as much tissue as possible should be made available. 
It seems desirable at present that animal neoplasms should 
be classified into as many types as seems necessary, until 
the time is ripe for a simpler classification based on greater 
knowledge of the behaviour and inter-relationship of the 
histological types; further, classification should not be forced 
into the mould of human tumour nomenclature. 

“Is it likely to be benign or malignant? 

This is the immediately important question from the prac- 
titioner’s point of view, but it is sometimes very difficult 
to give a clear-cut answer. The concept of innocence and 
malignancy is essentially a clinical one. The clinician's 
criteria of malignancy will be: the tumour recurs after 
excision (incomplete excision of a@ benign tumour will be 
followed by recurrence, while an apparent recurrence may 
be actually a completely new tumour); the loca] tissues are 
infiltrated by tumour tissue; metastases are present in the 
local lymph node or elsewhere (this is the only certain 
criterion of malignancy); the tumour, untreated or unsuc- 
cessfully treated, will kill the animal affected. The patho- 
logist has built up his histological criteria of malignancy 
by correlating the picture in sections with the actual course 
of events in the particular case. Due to easy access to 
material and good possibilities of follow-up and autopsy 
studies, the histological features of human tumours have 
been on the whole well described and well documented, s0 
that a histological diagnosis of benign or malignant will 
usually correspond with the clinical outcome. 
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In the case of animal neoplasms, the conditions for the 
all-important follow-up and autopsy studies are mucn less 
favourable, and the patnologist will generaliy adopt an 
essentially empirical approach to the question ot progaosis, 
and will wisn to nave his opinion, based on nuistoiogical 
features, proved or disproved by subsequent events. ihe 
pracutioner can therefore nelp by providing as muca clinical 
informauon as possible about tae previous history of tae 
actual case, by trying if at ail possible to see that tae owner 
informs him it the tumour recurs or not, and by endeavour- 
ing to obtain for autopsy the carcase of every animal from 
wnich a tumour has been removed during lite. ‘Ine patno- 
logist will then in time be able to base nis opinion in tuture 
cases on sound experience in the past. 

A further point that may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion is that there is a fairly general opinion that tne clinical 
malignancy of tumours in tne dog is not so great as might 
be expected from their histology, as compared witn tumours 
of comparable histology in man. This point needs investi- 
gating, as, if confirmed, it might be worth while trying 
to find out why this was so. 

Fellows of the Society might be interested to see the 
forms (demonstrated) we are using in the College here for 
recording data on tumours encountered in the Beaumont 
Animal Hospital. 

At the present time, we can take it that a large number 
of practitioners and a small number of pathologists have 
acquired, or are acquiring, between them what would 
amount to a considerable sum of knowledge about the 
clinical and the pathological aspects of neoplasms in 
animals, and a serious attempt should now be made to 
provide means of collecting and integrating this valuable 
but scattered knowledge. It is strongly advocated that a 
Registry of Animal Pathology, of which a Registry of 
Animal Neoplasms would form part, should be set up in 
this count Whether the Registry should be established 
by a teaching College, or the Royal College, or some other 
body, is a matter for discussion, but there is no doubt 
that such an institution is needed. At the Registry, which 
would be concerned with tumours of large as well as of 
small animals, standards of histological classification would 
be established, and the records of the clinical and patho- 
logical features of the different cases filed and indexed, 
along with actual specimens, coloured photographs, 
paraffin blocks, sections, radiographs, and so on. This 
Registry would be able to supply information and material 
to interested workers, whether veterinary or medical; 
further, records could be kept of any successful or unsuc- 
cessful therapeutic measures—surgical, radiological or 
otherwise—and the results could be critically assessed by 
reference to information available about other neoplasms 
of the same type. To make the collection of such data and 
material of value it would have to be done on a large enough 
scale. Consideration should also be given te the 
poe nege, aa the feasibility, or otherwise, of setting up an 
Animal Cancer Hospital, run conjointly by medical and 
veterinary workers, to which selected cases of spontaneous 
neoplasia would be sent for clinical study and experimental 
treatment. 


_ INCIDENCE AND CHARACTERS OF NEOPLASMS 


Leaving now these general considerations, I should like, 
as an introduction to Mr. Douglas’s comments on clinical 
and surgical aspects of neoplasms in small animals, to 
present for your consideration some figures and comments 
based on a survey of the neoplasms from dogs and cats 

examined in the Pathology Department here during the 
ten-year period ending December, 1949. My thanks are 


due to my colleagues, in particular to Dr. E. G, White, for 
allowing me to use tneir records of a number of these cases, 
and to tnose practitioners who have kindly sent in 
specimens. 

It must be realised that these figures can give only a very 
impertect notion of the incidence and types of neoplasms 
occurring in the dog and cat. The following points may 
be mentioned : — 

(a) The majority of the specimens were removed at opera- 
tion, and for various reasons the clinical and pathologica\ 
follow-up has been inadequate. 

(6) Again, partly because the practitioner has not alway- 
realised now much the pathologist relies on adequate clinica! 
history in forming an opinion as to probable type and 
malignancy, the information accompanying some of th: 
specimens has been very sketchy; a subsequent request for 
clinical details has not always been sent to the practitioner, 
and, even if sent, has not always produced much informa- 
tion. 

(c) In some cases, not enough material was available for 
full histological study. The whole tumour and any normal 
tissue excised with it should be sent for examination, anc 
the whole carcase if possible in cases coming to destruction. 
Incidentally, 10 per cent. formalin is the most useful fixa- 
tive; alcohol is generally unsatisfactory. 

(d) Pressure of other work has sometimes precluded the 
lengthy histological analysis needed for full diagnosis of 
a neoplasm. 

(e) Circumstances have not yet allowed a re-check of the 
diagnoses in many cases and some of the original sections 
have been mislaid, 

(f) A final element is the personal factor. The diagnosis 
of tumours is no easy matter in some cases, and the more 
tumours I see the more I realise that some previous 
diagnoses I have made have been wrong. 

For these reasons the data given are put forward with 4 
certain amount of hesitation, but if their provisional nature 
is allowed for, they may yet serve to illustrate certain trends 
of incidence and. types, and to focus discussion. 

It is not possible to say what animal population is repre- 
sented by the 1,211 dog and 115 cat tumours examined. 
Indeed, it is impossible to give any accurate figure of the 
incidence of neoplasms in dogs and cats, as this would 
require an examination of every neoplasm removed from 
every animal and a complete Bagg aque examination ot 
every dog and cat when it di Some approach could be 
made by post-mortem examination of every dog under 
veterinary observation that had had a tumour removed, or 
died or was destroyed over a limited period of time in a 
few selected practices. Knight and Douglas (1943) sug- 
gested that just over 5 per cent. of the dogs and just under 
I per cent. of the cats examined in the Beaumont Animal 
Hospital in the course of a year would show tumours, 
although complete pathological data were not available. 
Other figures also tend to show that something of the order 
of 5 per cent. of dogs and 1 per cent. of cats would show 
neoplasms. Feldman (1929) says Fréhner found tumours 
in about 5 per cent. of 60,000 dogs, while Cohrs found 
tumours in about 10 per cent. of 737 dogs at post-mortem 
examination. Lasserre and others (1938) state that 7 per 
cent. of dogs and 1 per cent. of cats bear tumours. If 
these estimates are anywhere near the truth the number 
of snontaneous tumours in these animals that are not being 
studied each year is very large. 

In Table I, the tumours from dogs and cats are classified 
according to their system of origin. 
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TAasBLe I 
SysTEM OF OrIGIN OF 1,211 NEOPLASMS FROM Docs, AND 115 
NEOPLASMS FROM CATS, EXAMINED HISTOLOGICALLY AT THE ROYAL 
VETERINARY COLLEGE DURING THE ‘'TiN-YEAR PERIOD ENDING 
DecemBerR, 1949 


Dog Cat 
Origin 
Number % Number % 
Skin and _ associated 
Structures. 42-1 42 
Female genital sy ‘stem 269 22-2 8 7-0 
Alimentary system... 204 16-8 33 28-7 
Male genital system... 83 6-9 0 
Skeletal system din 41 3-4 14 12-2 
Endocrine system 7 1-4 4 3-5 
Haemopoietic system 
(Leukosis) ... 13 1-1 5 4:3 
Urinary system - 12 1-0 3 2-6 
Respiratory system... 11 0-9 
Nervous system 0 0 
Uncertain origin 50 4-1 5 4:3 
1,211 1S 


TABLE II 


CLASSIFICATION OF 510 NEOPLASMS OF THE SKIN, ‘Sueensnne 
TIssuES AND ASSOCIATED STRUCTURES FROM 


Epithelial origin ean 167 
Circumanal adenoma 61 
Basal-cell and sweat gland tumours ded 47 
Papilloma 10 
Sebaceous adenocarcinoma 6 
Anal sac gland adenoma ... nee sa 1 

Myeloid ” tumours 8 

Melanoma ... SL 
Undifferentiated carcinoma 42 
Unclassified 47 


310 


Site Incidence._The figures are very small and statis- 
tically higaly vulnerable, especially in the case of the cat. 
Taking tne figures at their face value, however, tumours of 
the dog were most often seen in the skin, tne in the female 
genital systema, the alimentary canal, the male genital 
system, and the skeleton. Primary tumours of the respira- 
tory system, extragenital endocrine system, and urinary 
system were uncommon. The fact that one tumour only 
(neurofibroma of the fifth nerve) is listed for the nervous 
system is probably misleading, as some of the tumours of 
the skin and elsewncre were probably of nerve fibre origin. 
No tumours of nerve cells or of neuroglia were observed, 
probably because in most post-mortem examinations a study 
of the C.N.S. has not been made. The tumours classified 
under ‘‘ haemopoietic system *’ were all cases of lymphoid 
leukosis, and the numbers given are almost certainly no 
indication of the absolute or relative incidence of the con- 
dition in the two species; the believed rarity of the disease 
in the cat would encourage practitioners to send in material 
from any case encountered, while there would be less likeli- 
hood of this in the case of the fairly readily diagnosed 
condition in the dog. 

The 50 tumours of uncertain origin in the dog included 
cases of secondary neoplasia in the liver (nine cases), lungs 
(seven cases), and brain (one case). 

In the cat, tumours of the female genital system were 
relatively less commonly seen, and no tumour from the 
male genital system was encountered (castration! ). 

While it is likely that tumours that are superficially 
situated or affect a major bodily function will be more 
easily noted by the owner and thus brought to the notice 
of the veterinary surgeon, tumours do appear to be actually 
more numerous in some systems than others, and there is 
a well-recognised species difference in the sites of incidence 
of the common neoplasms. 

Age Incidence.—Most of the tumours encountered have 
been seen in older animals, but not all. This tendency for 
neoplasms to be seen in older rather than young animals 
may merely reflect the long latent period of carcinogenic 
action in some cases. 


NEOPLASMS OF DIFFERENT SYSTEMS 
A. In THE Doc 
(1) Skin 

Table II shows the classification of the 510 tumours from 
— -_ subcutaneous tissues and associated structures of 
the dog. 


Comment.—Skin tumours of the dog form an interesting 
group with a variety of types. This variety of types might 
suggest a-variety of aetiological factors. | Whether dogs 
living in different localities and in different environments 
show different incidences of these types is not known, but 
it would be interesting to find out. 


About one-third of the tumours were of epithelial origin, 
another one-third of connective tissue origin, and the re- 
mainder of uncertaia origin. Points about some of the 
types of tumour are :— 


(a) Circumanal adenoma. Of the 61 tumours 50 were 
from males, and only three were known to be from females. 
Forty-eight of the 58 dogs whose age was known were eight 
years old or more, and this lesion in the ageing male dog 
may be primarily a hyperplasia due to hormonal effects. 
None of this series had metastasised, but metastasis does 
apparently occur, although rarely. The tumour is specific 
to dogs, tne parent gland being absent from cats; the gland 
itself is generally considered to be a modified sebaceous 
gland, but Mulligan (1949, p. 47) concludes it to be a 
modified sweat gland. 

(6) Basal cell and sweat gland tumours, apparently of 
low if any malignancy, occurred particularly around the 
head and neck. 

(c) Six sebaceous adenocarcinomas were seen, at least 
five being in male dogs; one was on the eyelid, and two 
were on the ear. 

(d) Of the 74 dogs with sarcomas, whose age was known, 
14 were aged three years or under, and 42 were eight years 
or over. Thirty of the 87 tumours were fibrosarcomas, 
eight were spindle-cell sarcomas, and the rest were of in- 
definite type. It is possible that some of these sarcomas, 
and of other skin tumours of uncertain type, were examples 
of ‘‘ mast cell’’ sarcomas, as mentioned by Chambers 
(1931) and fully described by Bloom (1942). Three of the 
eight ‘‘ myeloid ’’ tumours were of basophil-granule cells (or 
possibly ‘‘ mast cells ’’), three were composed of plasma- 
cells and two of eosinophil-granule cells. 

(e) Melanoma. Sixty of the dogs from which melanomas 
were examined were eight years old or over. Airedales 
and Scotties and other breeds with heavy pigmentation 
figured prominently in the list of breeds. Thirty of the 
tumours were in the region of the digits, and -five on the 
scrotum. Forty-four of the tumours were thought to be 
benign and 37 malignant. However, bearing in mind the 
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malignancy of the ‘‘ black cancer’’ in man, further in- 
formation is needed regarding the malignancy of melanomas 
in dogs. 

(f) The term “‘ sarcoid’’ has been used clinically to 
describe a particular type of tumour of the dog’s skin, the 
nature of which is uncertain. It has the structure, but 
often not the malignancy, of a sarcoma. At least half of 
the 28 tumours of this type (included in the 47 unclassified 
tumours) occurred in dogs under one year of age, and they 
occurred mainly on the head and limbs. The neoplastic 
nature of this lesion requires confirmation. 

(2) Female Genital System : 
Taste III 


Sire oF Orictn oF 269 Tumours or THE FEMALE 
GENITAL SystTEM IN Docs 


Mammary gland ... 209 (77-7) 
Vagina and vulva 44 (16-4) 
Ovary 10 ( 3-7) 
Uterus ... 3 ( 1-1) 
Cervix 3 ( 1-1) 
269 


Comment.—The mammary gland is a very common site 
of tumour formation in tne dog. Practically all the 
tumours of the mammary gland occur in females, but we 
have examples of three cases in male dogs, all ten years 
old and apparently normal sexually. 

Mammary tumours are commoner in the older bitch: 
151 of 187 were eight years old or over, and only one was 
under four years. Five of the tumours were epitheliomas, 
probably deriving from teat or overlying skin; eight were 
considered to be sarcomas, and no diagnosis was made in 
the case of three tumours. One hundred and sixteen 
of the remainder were thought to be benign, or 
probably benign, glandular tumours and 75 _ malig- 
nant or probably malignant. Of the latter, 13 
showed definite evidence of metastases, and three 
more showed suspected metastases. There is some debate 
as to the proportion of mammary tumours of the bitch that 
are malignant. Schlotthauer (1949) states that most mam- 
mary tumours of the dog are malignant, whereas Dobber- 
stein and Matthias (1942), in a critical review of the litera- 
ture, say they could find only 2g cases of malignancy 
(taking the production of metastases as undoubted evidence 
of malignancy) and even some of these may have repre- 
sented a benign mammary tumour with unrelated metas- 
tases. Willis (1948, p. 212) found that two of 17 fibro- 
adenomas of the bitch mammary gland that he examined 
showed supervening carcinomatouschanges. The truth may 
lie somewhere between the positions of Schlotthauer and of 
Dobberstein and Matthias. It is desirable, however, that 
some precise criterion of malignancy should be formulated 
for mammary tumours of the bitch, since the histological 
appearances by themselves can be misleading. It will be 
of great interest to learn practitioners’ views on this ques- 
tion of malignancy. Innes (1937) has pointed out how 


the presence of miliary nodules near the area of primary 
growth, in the area of the lymphatic paths draining the 
site, in the skin, or enlargement of the regional lymph 
nodes are points of importance in determining the nature 
and extent of surgical operation, and he has drawn atten- 
tion to the method of extension by lymphatic permeation 
in the deeper fascia of the breast, extending through the 


pectoral, intercostal or abdominal muscles into the sub- 
pleural or subperitoneal lymphatics. 

It is sometimes difficult to know whether to classify a 
lesion of the mammary gland of the bitch as neoplastic or 
not. Some of the lesions may correspond to the *‘ chronic 
mastitis ’’ (or ‘‘ cystic hyperplasia ’’) lesions in women. A 
common appearance of tne benign type of tumour is that 
of a fibroadenoma. Sometimes cartilage, bone and even 
bone marrow are found in mammary tumours. While this 
is sometimes apparently merely a metaplastic change in the 
tumour stroma, in other cases the bone appears to be just 
as essentially neoplastic as the epithelium, and it may 
metastasise to the lungs independently of the epithelium, 
and appear there like an osteosarcoma. At least nine types 
of mammary lesions containing bone are theoretically 
possible. 

Apart from the mammary tumours, the commonest lesion 
in the female genital tract was the fibroma (or fibro- 
leiomyoma—the proportion of fibrous and muscular tissue 
varies) in the vagina or vulva; these were also seen in three 
cases in the uterus and in two cases in the cervix. It is not 
certain that all these fibromas are true neoplasms. They 
are sometimes multiple, and may reach a very large size; 
they occur mostly in older animals—22 of 32 cases were 
eight years old or more. 

A series of ten ovarian tumours were examined. An 
eight year old Collie showed an ovarian teratoma (‘‘ der- 
moid cyst '’), which, when examined by Professor Willis, 
was found to contain skin, cartilage and what was probably 
choroid plexus. This type of tumour is apparently very 
rare in the bitch, but one in the ovary of an eight year old 
Collie bitch was described in North America, at about the 
same time our case was seen, by Storm (1947). 

Two of the ovarian tumours were adenocarcinomas, two 
were apparently theca-cell tumours (one of these was seen 
in a case of ‘‘ pyometra ’’), and five were granulosa-cell 
tumours; of the latter, three showed signs of hormonal 
activity: one was accompanied by ‘‘ metritis,’’ one by 
‘* pyometra,’’ and in one animal there was a vaginal dis- 
charge lasting a year. 

No cases of carcinoma of uterus or cervix were encoun- 
tered. 


(3) Alimentary System 


IV 


Sire OF ORIGIN OF 204 NEOPLASMS OF THE ALIMENTARY 
SysTEM FROM Docs 


Tonsil .. 50 
Intestines... 
Mesenteric nodes ... 
Pancreas -... he 4 
Salivary gland 1 
Oecsophagus 1 

204 


Comment.—The tumours of the mouth occurred on the 
tongue (eight), the lip (12 tumours, all sarcomas), palate 
(six), gums (47) and elsewhere. There were five apparently 
malignant melanotic tumours. There were 47 lesions of 
the gums. Twenty-two were fibrous or bony epulis; many 
of these arose alongside a tooth, and there is a possibility 
that some at any rate were not true neoplasms, but granu- 
lomas. Twenty-five of the gum tumours were malignan' 
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(17, afid probably 19, sarcomas, three melanomas, two 
epitheliomas, and one undifferentiated carcinoma). Fifty 
tumours, all epitheliomas, took origin in the tonsils. Witners 
1939) has given an excellent account of this type of tumour. 
Of the 27 tumours of the intestines, 14 were sarcomas and 
ten adenocarcinomas. Nine of the animals affected were 
>cotties. Of the 21 primary tumours of the liver, nine were 
benign (one haemangioma, one fibroma, and seven liver- 
cell adenoma), two were angio-sarcomas, and ten were car- 
cinomas (five of bile-duct origin, two and perhaps three 
of liver-cell origin, two doubtful). No particular mention 
is made of cirrhotic change being present in the affected 
livers. Three of the pancreas tumours were adenocarci- 
nomas of the exocrine tissue, two having produced second- 
ary growths in the liver. The other tumour was a lympho- 
sarcoma in a ten year old Scottie (but it is possible that this 
tumour actually originated in the wall of the duodenum). 
No carcinoma of the stomach was seen. There were two 
sarcomas—one in a four year old mongrel dog, the other 
in a two year old terrier—and one pyloric adenoma in a 
cross-bred aged dog. The rarity of carcinoma in the 
stomach of the dog and cat is interesting in view of the 
common occurrence of the tumour in man, as dogs and cats 
must be exposed to many of the possible carcinogenic agents 
that enter the alimentary tract of man. There was one 
possible carcinoma of the oesophagus—in an eleven year 
old male Cocker Spaniel—this rarity of oesophageal carci- 
noma contrasts strongly with its frequency in the cat. 


(4) Male Genital System 
TaBLe V 


Sire OF ORIGIN AND CLASSIFICATION OF 83 "TUMOURS OF 
THE Mace SysTtEM FROM Docs 


Sertoli cell tumour 
Seminoma 
Interstitial cell tumour’ 
Seminoma and Sertoli cell tumour ... 
Prostate... 
Cystadenoma . 
Adenocarcinoma 
Venereal sarcoma 
ioma 


— te 


Comment.—Most tumours of the male genital system in 
dogs occur in the testis. The figures here are biased in 
favour of Sertoli cell tumours, as a special look-out has 
been kept for this type of tumour. 


Most of the animals with testis tumours were old (38 of 
59 were eight years old or over). The fox terrier was the 
commonest breed mentioned. The bilateral nature of the 
tumours in some cases, the occurrence of neoplasms in 
ectopic testes, and the presence of alopecia or of sex ‘‘ inver- 
sion ’’ is of interest. (a) In the case of the seminomas, 
both testes were affected in one dog, and six of the neo- 
plastic testes were ectopic; one of the affected animals was 
showing alopecia. (6) Two of the animals with interstitial 
cell tumours were showing alopecia, and one of the neo- 
plastic testes was ectopic; in one dog the other testis had 
previously been removed for neoplasia. (c) Twelve of the 
testes containing Sertoli cell tumours were ectopic. In one 
case the tumours were bilateral, and in another case the 
other testis had previously been removed for neoplasia. 
Eight of the dogs with Sertoli cell tumours were showing 


alopecia; five of these were also sexually attractive to other 
mate dogs. Tne neoplastic testis from three of these eight 
dogs were ectopic, one of these dogs being attractive to 
otaer male dogs. This syndrome of feminisation in male 
dogs associated with neoplasia of the testis has been 
described by Innes (1942), Rewell (1947) and Mulligan 
(1944). Huggins and Moulder (1945) have shown the pre- 
sence of oestrogenic activity in the actual Sertoli cell tumour. 
None of tiese testis tumours metastasised. 


Cancer of the prostate is apparently uncommon in the 
dog. It was seen in two dogs seven years old, one nine 
and another eleven. No examples of bone metastasis were 
recognised; the first metastatic deposits were seen in the 
internal iliac region, and were quite large. In seven cases 
the prostatic lesion was diagnosed as cystadenoma, but it is 
difficult to draw the line between simple hyperplasia and 
neoplasia. The condition of hyperplasia in the dog is not 
apparently comparable with the condition in man. 


(5) Skeletal System 


Forty-two tumours from bones were examined; in one 
case the tumour appeared to be a metastatic carcinomatous 
deposit. Of the 41 primary tumours, one was benign (an 
osteoma of the parietal bone in an eleven year old Retriever 
dog), the other 40 were osteosarcomas. There was no 
particular sex incidence. Nineteen of 37 of the dogs were 
eight years old or more, but rib tumours were seen in 
animals 18 months and two years old respectively, and of 
the tibia in a two year old animal. The larger breeds of 
dog figured mainly in the list of those affected, smaller 
breeds being represented by two fox terriers, a Peke and a 
Scottie; the two laiter animals did not show hmb_ bone 
tumours, but all the tumours in the six Great Danes were 
in limb bones. Twenty-eight of the 40 sarcomas were in 
limb bones (seven humerus, six tibia, four femur, four 
radius, and two ulna included), other tumours occurring in 
the mandible (three), superior maxilla (two), ribs (two), 
tail, ilium, and lumbar vertebra—the last was a cause of 
paralysis due to pressure on the spinal cord, 

(6) Endocrine System ; 

There were eleven thyroid tumours, five tumours in the 
position of the thymus, and one in the pituitary region of 
a five year old Sealyham—the latter is being studied by my 
colleague Mr. Plowright. No tumours of the adrenal bodies 
are included, but cortical adenomas are apparently not un- 
common in older dogs (Huggins & Moulder [1944]). 


(7) Urinary System 

Primary tumours of the urinary system appear to be 
uncommon in dogs. What were probably primary tumours 
of the kidneys were seen in four dogs—including three 
adenocarcinomas in old bitches, and an adenoma in a 14 
year old animal. In the urinary bladder there were four 
epitheliomas (in animals six to eight years old, three being 
bitches), and three fibroleiomyomas. In one case, the 
epithelioma had led to the development of hydronephrosis 
by invading and occluding the opening of a ureter, 


(8) Respiratory System 

Nine of the eleven primary tumours of the respiratory 
system were from the nasal passages of the head (three 
epitheliomas and a fibroma of the nasal mucosa, two sar- 
comas and a papilloma in the maxillary sinus, and two 
cases of sarcoma of the turbinates), and it appears probable 
that neoplasms of the lung are rare primary tumours in the 
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deg. Two examples of pulmonary adenomatosis were 
see, in which the lesions resembled those of jaagziekte ot 
sheep. 


ls. ix ine Cat 


The number of tumours from cats that was cxamined 
is very smali indeed. An attempt should be maae to col- 
lect all neoplasms inat may come to the notice of practi- 
tioners. 

With regard to superficial ulcerated lesions of the cat, a 
number ot these cacountered by us and by others have 
been found to be tuberculous in nature, even though sus- 
pected of being neoplastic clinically. Organisms may not 
be numerous in smears, and a histological section may 
provide a better means of diagnosis, although even with 
tnese (speaking from experience) mistakes can be made. 

No so-called ‘‘ rodent ulcer ’’ of the lip of the cat> has 
been included in the list of neoplasms dealt with, as it js 
now clear that this lesion is not a basal cell carcinoma but 
a granulomatous lesion. This is not to say that basal ceil 
carcinomas do not occur in cats and may not occur on tae 
lip. 

In general, histologically malignant neoplasms were scen 
nore frequently than benign ones in the cat. 


(1) Skin Tumours 

Half of the 42 tumours were of epithelial ongin, and 
half of connective tissue origin. Thirty occurred in males 
and five in females. Twenty-three of the affected animals 
were at least eight years old or over. Eleven of the 21 con- 
nective tissue tumours were histologically malignant, as 
were 13 of the 21 epithelial tumours. Fifteen of these 21 
epithelial tumours were of basal-cell or glandular origin: 
tive were derived from ceruminous glands of the ear, and 
two of these apparently were malignant. Four of the skin 
tumours were melanotic, three at least appearing to be 
malignant. 


(2) Alimentary System 

Eleven of the 33 tumours were in the mouth, and in- 
cluded two epitheliomas of the tongue and two epithelio- 
mas of the tonsil. There were eleven tumours of the oeso- 
phagus, ten of these being carcinomas; seven of the carcino- 
mas were known to be in males, and one in a female. The 
animals with oesophageal carcinoma were old-—four avere 
nine years, three were ten years, one was eleven years and 
one was 18 years old. The odd tumour was a sarcoma. 
The possible relation of this oesophageal cancer in the cat 
to previous injury of the oesophageal membrane or to a 
prolonged milk diet might be worth investigating. 

Apart from the tumours of the mouth and oesophagus 
inay be mentioned three sarcomas and an adenocarcinoma 
of the intestine, three sarcomas of the mesenteric node, and 
three adenocarcinomas of the pancreas. The single tumour 
from the liver was a cavernous haemangioma. 


Of the 33 tumours of the alimentary traci, 27 appeared 
to be malignant. 


(3) Skeletal System 


Fourteen bone tumours were examined. Of these, six 


involved the humerus (in animals four to 16} years old) 
and three the femur (one of these animals was eight years 
old, another 17 years). These were all osteosarcomas, 
and some had grown to an enormous size by the time the 
cat was presented for destruction. 


(4) Genital System 


Apart from an ovarian adenocarcinoma, there were seven 
cases of mammary tumour. These were of the simple 
glandular type, and not mixed, at least six being adeno- 
carcinomas. One of these was reported te occur in a 
spayed female. One of the tumours represented a recur- 
rence, and one other had metastasised to the lungs and 
liver. 


(5) Endocrine System 


’ There were three possible tumours of the thymus, of lym- 
phosarcoma type (two of the animals were six years old, 
the third was ‘‘ aged ’’), and a pituitary adenoma, probably 
of the chromophobe-cell type, was seen in a ten year old 
cat, which had shown amaurosis, restlessness, inability to 
drink, and circling movements (Mr. T. W. Groves’ case). 


(6) Urinary System 


There were three cases in which multiple primary 
tumours appeared to have developed in the kidneys. One 
was a possible case of embryonal nephroma, while two 
were cases of sarcomas (one cat had similar deposits in 
liver and lungs). However, these kidney sarcoma lesions 
may not be primary, but secondary to a sarcoma else- 
where, as in the mesenteric node. 

The five miscellaneous tumours from the cat included « 
possible tendon-sheath tumour in a nine year old animal). 
three cases of generalised sarcomas of uncertain origin, an‘ 
one possible case of an undifferentiated tumour ansing in 
the region of the ovary and spreading to the mesentery) 
and kidneys. 


CONCLUSION 


This rapid survey of a limited number of tumours wil! 
probably remind Fellows of some of the tumours they hav 
seen of the types and in the situations I have mentioned 
and also probably of others I have not mentioned. [I hop. 
that as a result of this discussion this afternoon an in 
creased interest in neoplasms of small animals will develop. 
and if I have contributed in any way towards fostering tha: 
interest, I shall be more than satisfied. In conclusion, | 
should once again like to stress the provisional nature ©! 
the data given. 
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No. Il. By S. W. DOUGLAS, 
Royat VETERINARY COLLEGE 


1 am very glad to have this opportunity of following Mr. 
Cotchin’s paper with a few comments on the clinical aspect 
of this subject, for my own limited knowledge of the nature 
of small-animal neoplasms is based on what Mr. Cotchin 
and his colleagues have told us about the pathology of a 
very large percentage of the tumours which have been re- 
moved surgically in the Beaumont Animal Hospital during 
the course of the last ten years. 

It will be realised, I think, that clinically neoplasms vary 
so greatly in nature, size and situation, that it is not possible 
to Mention every tumour that might be encountered in small 
animals. I propose, therefore, to deal with some of the 
more typical neoplasms which have been mentioned by 
Mr. Cotcain, and to describe something of their outstand- 
ing clinical features, treatment, and prognosis. If this re- 
sults in any serious omissions, I hope that Fellows will 
remedy tais from their own experience in the discussion 
that follows. 

With the exception of the use of stilboestrol for certain 
particular neoplasms, I shall assume that treatment con- 
sists solely of surgical removal. The use of X-rays for this 
purpose is not available to the general practitioner, and in 
any case its employment involves so many _ intricate 
questions of dosage and administration that the subject 
must be left to the expert, and I do not propose to include 
it within the scope of this paper. 


TUMOURS OF THE SKIN 


Sarcomas.—-In general, sarcomas vary to such a degree 
ihat one cannot attempt any exact clinical description, 
although the probability of a sarcoma should be considered 
with any tumour which is thickened, extends into the 
underlying tissues (as compared with the flat carcinoma 
which appears to involve skin only) and which shows rapid 
growth and a tendency to ulceration. There are, however, 
two definite sites where sarcomas do tend to occur, and 
where the possibility of their presence should always be 
borne in mind. The first is the eyelid. The tumour here 
is usually small, somewhat diffuse and with a tendency to 
ulceration. It often extends over the edge of the eyelid to 
involve the palpebral conjunctiva. It does not usually at- 
tain any great size, but may cause irritation to, and erosion 
of, the cornea. Surgical removal is often followed by re- 
currence, chiefly, I think, because it is not possible to re- 
move the tumour completely without great risk of distort- 
ing the shape of the eyelid. The second situation is the 
paw, where melanotic sarcomas are common in_ those 
breeds subject to melanotic tumours, particularly Airedales. 
Owing to their location on the lower surface of the foot 
their presence is often not suspected until ulceration causes 
pain and lameness. They are then found to arise in close 
association with the pad of the foot, and appear as a fleshy 
ulcerated outgrowth from the pad. These tumours tend to 
spread rapidly and in the majority of cases there is pal- 
pable enlargement of the associated popliteal or prescapular 
lymphatic gland. The prognosis must be guarded and if 


surgical removal is attempted it must be drastic-_the 
tumour, associated pad and digit should be removed, and 
also the lymphatic gland if this is at all enlarged. 
Melanomas.—We are all familiar with the multiple 
melanotic tumours of aged Scotties or Airedales, and we 
have all probably seen or heard of a case where removal 
of a small melanotic neoplasm has been followed by the 
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rapid metastasis of melanotic tumours throughout the body. 
At the same time this catastrophe does not appear to be 
very common, and I can recall only two such cases in the 
last ten years. Personally | am never in a hurry to re- 
move such tumours, not only because of the risk of malig- 
nancy, but because affected dogs develop large numbers of 
them, and I know that once one of them is removed the 
owner of the animal will be continually _ finding 
fresh tumours and expecting their removal. So | 
endeavour to restrict interference to removal of those 
tumours which are causing pain from ulceration, or are 
becoming unsightly. Where operation is performed care is 
taken to remove the tumour adequately and not to cut 
into the melanotic tissue. 

Anal Adenoma.—This is a comparatively common tumour 
in the dog, and one the nature of which one can diagnose 
with a fair degree of certainty. Clinically they vary in 
appearance from a rounded somewhat pedunculated neo- 
plasm, to a more diffuse deeply ulcerated tumour. Occa- 
sionally multiple tumours are present situated all around 
the anus. After Smythe’s article in 1945 we attempted 
the routine treatment of anal tumours with  stilboestrol 
(biopsies were not taken in every case, but where taken 
did confirm that the tumour was an adenoma). Stilboestrol 
was given by the mouth in doses varying from 5 to 10 
mg. daily—this being administered in some cases for as 
long as two months. Results on the whole were disap- 
pointing; the growth of the tumour was usually checked, 
and in some cases there was a decrease in size, but this 
was always slow and never resulted in complete resolution 
of the tumour. Many of these neoplasms had to be re- 
moved surgically. Stilboestrol, however, did appear to 
have a fairly marked and constant effect on ulcerated 
tumours in promoting healing of the ulcerated part. As a 
result of this experience our present treatment varies with 
the condition of the neoplasm —with a small clear-cut neo- 
plasm we resort at once to surgery, but where there is con- 
siderable ulceration and experience warns us that the opera- 
tion is likely to be even more haemorrhagic than usual, 
we may attempt to promote healing of the ulceration and 
relief of the inflammation by treating with stilboestrol, 
before proceeding to surgery. In those cases of multiple 
perianal tumours where operation is impracticable, how- 
ever, We are usually content to keep the condition in check 
with stilboestrol. 

Epithelioma.__This can usually be recognised clinically 
as an ulcerated thickened area of skin, which may occa- 
sionally be difficult to distinguish from a chronic ecze- 
matous lesion, due to continual licking. One site which 
has appeared to be a common situation for this tumour is 
the skin of the inguinal region of the male dog. In some 
cases there is spread to the inguinal lymph gland. Usually 
these tumours do not grow rapidly, and if operated on 
while still small and before there is any spread to adja- 
cent lymph nodes, there is a good chance that there will 
be no recurrence. It is important to sacrifice a wide border 
of apparently healthy skin around the tumour and to re- 
move all underlying tissue down to the muscle layers. 

Sarcoid.—Here the histological picture is very different 
from the clinical one. As Mr. Cotchin has already in- 
dicated, microscopically it resembles a sarcoma, but clinic- 
ally it never spreads and in the course of some six to 12 
weeks regresses completely. It is seen most commonly in 
dogs under one year in age, but does occur occasionally 
in dogs of five or six years. Its appearance is very typical 
occurring as a reddened skin tumour raised about } inch 
above the surrounding skin——often described as ‘‘ button 
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like." It usually becomes flattened and ulcerated with 
time, then the surrounding epithelium grows over it 
and it disappears completely. Ine typical appearance and 
the fact of its occurrence in young dogs saould make diag- 
nosis certain, and no treatment Is necessary. 

Lipoma.—Lipomas appear to be more common in dogs 
whica saow a tendency to obesity and tne laying down of 
fat. They w.ll be recognised clinically as beaign tumours 
and can usually be more accurately identified by their soft 
texture and their clear-cut somewhat spherical snape. Oc- 
casionally they will arise under the superficial muscle layers 
and palpation may suggest the presence of a muscle tumour 
—one should remember that leiomyomas are practically un- 
known, while lipomas are common. Lipomas are compara- 
tively easy to remove surgically; they have a well-detined 
capsule and can be separated from the surrounding tissue 
by blunt dissection. Occasionally, if the tumour has been 
allowed to reach a large size before operation, it will be 
found to be lobulated and extending between the muscle 
layers. Here complete removal may be difficult owing to 
the extent of the tumour, but if it is not achieved, subsé- 
quent recurrence of the tumour must be expected. 


TUMOURS OF THE FEMALE GENITAL SYSTEM 


The mammary neoplasm is probably the commonest 
tumour with which the veterinary surgeon has to deal. Mr. 
Cotchin has referred to the controversy as to the nature 
of these tumours. It is suggested that some of these 
tumours are in fact a mastitis. Clinically, however, the 
two conditions appear quite distinct. Mastitis is rare in 
the bitch, develops rapidly, involving the whole mammary 
gland, and usually the entire mammary tissue on that side. 
It is accompanied by systemic febrile symptoms. Mam- 
mary neoplasia, on the other hand, commences as a discrete 
hardening of a small portion of mammary tissue which 
slowly enlarges and may take years to reach a significant 
size, and which appears to remain strictly localised. If 
this clinical description includes some lesions which are 
in fact a chronic mastitis, I suggest that they cannot be 
differentiated clinically, and that treatment will be identi- 
cal. 

Where histological examination confirms the presence of 
neoplasia there is usually considerable variation in the 
nature of the tumour; and while histologically the percent- 
age of malignancies may be high, the number that recur 
after adequate removal appears to be low. Thus of 26 
consecutive mammary neoplasms removed surgically histo- 
logical examination revealed evidence of malignancy in 14 
cases, but, so far as I am aware, only two of them recurred. 
I feel that this may be connected with the fact that at 
operation we do not attempt to dissect the tumour away 
from mammary tissue, but remove the entire mammary 
gland. Usually it will be found that the mammary gland 
separates easily and completely from the underlying abdom- 
inal tunic and, owing to its situation, the tumour can be 
removed adequately. Recurrence must be expected, how- 
ever, where it is obvious that the tumour has penetrated 
the abdominal tunic or where there is enlargement of the 
local lymphatic glands—the inguinal or occasionally the 
axillary. 

Tumours of the vagina are comparatively common and 
usually benign, but being difficult of access they may be 
removed incompletely and then recurrence must be ex- 
pected. As these tumours arise within the vagina their 
presence may not be suspected until they cause obvious 
swelling of the perineal region or, in the case of peduncu- 
lated tumours, protrude from the vagina. As in the latter 


case the tumour appears suddenly, it causes the owners 
considecsable anxiety, as taey imagiae that the dog is suf- 
fering from a prolapse. These tumours appear to undergo 
considerable hypertrophy while the bitch is in season and 
partly regress subsequeatly. If operation can be post- 
poned uatil the end of oestrus it will be found tnat the 
tumour is smaller and that there is far less haemorrhage. 
When the tumour arises well within the vagina, removal! 
will be greatly facilitated by incision through the perineum 
and the dorsal wall of the vagina. The vagina is thus re- 
sected and is closed again after the removal of the tumour. 


TUMOURS OF THE ALIMENTARY SYSTEM 


The commonest mouth tumour is the epudis arising from 
the gum margin. As these tumours arise from the hard 
fibrous tissue of the gum and often extend between th- 
teeth, complete removal is difficult and recurrence fairly 
frequent. Histological examination often indicates a sat 
comatous structure, but they grow slowly and do not usually 
metastasise. 

Neoplasms of the tonsil are common. They vary in ap- 
pearance from a hard enlargement of the tonsil to an ulcera 
tive lesion which appears to cavitate into the underlying 
tissue. Symptoms also vary, some reaching a compara 
tively large size without causing any discomfort, whil: 
others cause acute pain and can be examined only under 
general anaesthesia. It would appear safe to assume that 
all are epitheliomas. By the time that the condition is 
recognised there are practically always secondary enlarg: 
ments in the neck lymph glands. It is possible to remov« 
the affected tonsil, but in the cases I have seen attempted 
it has not been practicable to remove the secondary tumou: 
completely. In general there appears to be no useful treat- 
ment. 

I cannot recall seeing a tumour of the oesophagus or 
stomach. 

Neoplasms of the intestine are rare and may cause symp- 
toms of partial intestinal obstruction. If diagnosed early 
it might be possible to resect the affected portion of the 
bowel, but usually as a result of the insidious onset of 
symptoms the condition is not recognised until it is too 
extensive to permit of its removal. 

Neoplasms of the liver are encountered occasionally. — In 
advanced cases there may be palpable enlargement of the 
liver, but usually this condition can be diagnosed only by 
means of an exploratory laparotomy. 


TUMOURS OF THE MALE GENITAL SYSTEM 


Neoplasia of the testicle appears to be more common in 
the ectopic testicle than in the scrotal testicle, and clinically 
one gains the impression that most testicles which remain 
outside the scrotum are likely to become neoplastic with 
time. Occasionally such tumours are accompanied by hor- 
monal upsets—particularly the symptoms of feminisation 
there is atrophy of the other testicle, hypertrophy of the 
teats, and the dog is attractive to other males. These 
symptoms subside on removal of the affected testicle. 
Complete removal of the tumour is easy and I cannot recall 
a single case of metastasis. 


TUMOURS OF THE SKELETAL SYSTEM 


Bony tumours are comparatively rare in the common 
breeds of dog, but their possibility has to be considered in 
any case of lameness in old dogs of the larger breeds. In 
most cases clinical evidence of the condition will be afforded 
by palpable enlargement of the affected bone, but a posi- 
tive diagnosis is possible only on X-ray examination. The 
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’ classification of the varying types of bony tumour from 


their radiological appearance requires an extensive experi- 
ence of tne subject and is even tnen subject to considerable 
disputation. but all of us should be able to express an 
opmion as to the presence of neoplasia. In general, bony 
neoplasia is accompanied by two processes—that of bone 
destruction, and at the same time, that of new bone forma- 
tion. X-ray examination should show evidence of one or 
both of these processes, t.e., the loss of part of the normal 
bony outline and/or the development of new bone external 
to tais normal bony contour. As Kirk pointed out a few 
years ago, there may be some confusion with cases of osteo- 
myelitis, but this latter condition is extremely rare and can 
usually be distinguished on clinical grounds—the presence 
of a wound, a local or systemic febrile reaction, and the 
fact that the condition responds to penicillin. The swelling 
which accompanies chronic sprain of the stifle joint may 
clinically suggest an osteosarcoma of the femur or tibia, 
but X-ray examination will show the absence of bony 
changes, and although in some cases there may be slight 
bony exostosis, this will be confined to the sites of origin 
and insertion of the stifle ligaments. 


TUMOURS OF THE URINARY SYSTEM 


The only tumours within this group of which I have any 
experience are those involving the bladder. Symptoms 
have included the frequent passage of blood-stained urine 
and the palpable enlargement of the bladder, and could 
indicate the far more common conditions of cystitis and 
cystic calculi. The probability of neoplasia has to be con- 
sidered only if these conditions fail to respond to medicinal 
treatment, or in the latter instance if there is no evidence 
of calculi on X-ray examination. A positive diagnosis can 
be made only as the result of a laparotomy. In the cases 
encountered the neoplasm involved too great an area of 
bladder to permit of excision. 


TUMOURS OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


There is one typical tumour of this system which is met 
occasionally in old dogs. It appears to arise from the 
turbinate bones and the pathological report usually indi- 
cates a myxosarcoma. Symptoms commence as a chronic 
nasal discharge, unilateral at first, but becoming bilateral, 
which does not respond to penicillin or similar treatment. 
With time a soft swelling develops over the nasal bone. 
This is liable to ulcerate and form a discharging sinus. Ex- 
amination of the hard palate may reveal softening of the 
area immediately adjacent to the tumour. Diagnosis can 
be confirmed by X-ray. A negative taken in the dorso- 
ventral plane will show that the normal shadow of the 
turbinates has been lost and become homogenous. This is 
most easily seen in an early unilateral case where it is 
possible to compare the distinct turbinate shadow on the 
normal side with the complete loss of details on the affected 
side. As the condition progresses X-ray will show, first, 
erosion and bending of the nasal septum, and finally dis- 
appearance of the nasal septum and involvement of the 
whole turbinate area. There is no treatment. 


TUMOURS OF THE CAT 


Neoplasms are so rare in the cat as compared with the 
dog that it is not easy to describe any common types of 
tumour. 


The most typical neoplasm of the cat is the epithelioma 
of the oesophagus occurring in old cats. 


It is not usually 
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palpable, except in advanced cases, but may be recognised 
trom tne typical history of immediate vomiting ot solid 
food. Endoscopic examination may be necessary to con- 
firm diagnosis. 

A tumour which has been seen on several occasions in 
the cat involves the external ear. It is pedunculated, arises 
from the base of the vertical canal and according to the 
pathologists is derived from the ceruminous glands. 
Usually aural resection is necessary to effect its complete 
removal. 

In the aged cat digestive upsets associated with palpable 
enlargement of the mesenteric gland may be seen, and while 
some cases are due to tuberculosis, others are due to sar- 
comas of the mesenteric gland. 

Bony tumours, both of the long bones and of the skull, 
are occasionally encountered in the cat. Here again the 
possibility of tuberculosis must be borne in mind. Several 
examples have been seen of hard swellings about the skull 
which on X-ray examination revealed changes in the bony 
structure of the skull suggesting bony neoplasia, but which 
on subsequent posi-morlem examination were shown to be 
tuberculous. 
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No. III. By H. PLATT, 


ANIMAL HEALTH TRUST CANINE RESEARCH STATION, 
NEWMARKET 


Cancer in the dog, in many important respects, resembles 
its human counterpart. The morphological and structural 
characteristics which are common to the tumours of the 
two species outweigh the differences between them, — In 
both species there is the same tendency for the disease to 
show an increasing incidence with advancing age, and in 
general the biological behaviour of tumours in both dogs 
and man is similar. 

There are, however, certain interesting differences be- 
tween cancer in the two species which might be very signi- 
ficant if we understood better the underlying processes in- 
volved. For example, the frequency of multiple primary 
neoplasms in the dog seems to be very much greater than 
in the human subject. I have on one occasion seen four 
quite distinct primary neoplasms in an old dog, three of 
which showed evidence of malignancy. Widespread 
metastasis, with well-developed secondary deposits, such .¢s 
one frequently sees in association with carcinomata of the 
human species, seems to be less frequently observed in the 
dog. Many tumours of the canine mammary gland in 
particular, which histologically exhibit carcinomatous 
change, may show little macroscopic evidence of secondary 
spread. In such cases it is not clear whether there has 
been complete failure to metastasise, or whether dissemina- 
tion has occurred, but the small emboli of tumour cells have 
failed to develop into visible secondary deposits. It would 
be interesting to know what proportion of such cases show 
microscopical secondary deposits in the local lymph nodes, 
lungs, and other organs. This can be decided only by 
careful histological examination. It is perhaps noteworthy 
that in man even tumours of the same cell type may show 
marked differences in respect of their secondary spread. 
These differences are related partly to the rate of growth 
and degree of differentiation of the tumour, but there are 
almost certainly other factors as well. For example, among 
the carcinomata there are those instances in which, even 
at the time of death, the primary growth is still compara- 
tively small, but has disseminated widely throughout the 
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body, probably at an early stage in the course of the 
disease. In other tumours of similar origin and histologi- 
cal appearance, the primary tumour may grow to a large 
size and any secondary spread from it is a late and clinic- 
ally insignificant complication. The factors responsible for 
these ditferences are only incompletely understood. 


The distribution of metastases is another aspect of the 
study of tumour spread which I should like to mention 
because it has received so little attention in the case of 
canine tumours. In man, the secondary deposits from cer- 
tain types of carcinoma tend to be found more frequently 
in some organs than would be expected by purely chance 
dissemination. When a tumour cell gains access to the 
arterial blood stream, usually via the pulmonary veins from 
a primary growth or secondary deposit in the lungs, the 
probability ot its lodging in any particular organ is targely 
related to the latter s blood supply. In some types ot 
tumour in man it ts clear that the distribution of the 
secondary deposits cannot be explained purely by such 
chance dissemination. For example, bronchial carcinos 
mata in man are associated with secondary deposits in the 
adrenal glands in some 30 to 40 per cent. of all cases, and 
it is not unusual for the adrenal glands to be the only site 
of distant metastases. This observation is rendered more 
significant when it is remembered that the adrenal glands 
receive less than 1 per cent. of the total blood of the body. 
Other examples are the tendency for the secondary deposits 
of thyroid and prostatic carcinomata to develop in bones. 
In rabbits, transplants of the Brown-Pearce tumour tend to 
metastasise particularly to the adrenals, kidneys and eyes. 
These facts seem to suggest that when a tumour cell settles 
in the capillaries of an organ or tissue, the question of 
whether it will proliferate and form a secondary deposit, 
or degenerate and die, depends largely upon the biochemi- 
cal climate of the organ in which it has lodged. Every 
organ differs in this respect and it also seems likely that 
the growth requirements of tumour cells from ditferent 
tissues of origin also vary. Such observations as these 
are clearly of importance as an approach to the problem 
of the factors and conditions necessary for tumour growth. 
It would be extremely interesting to know whether any of 
the canine tumours display such a selective metastatic 
spread. Valid data on this point can be obtained only by 
complete and careful autopsy of a large number of tumour- 
bearing animals. Such information would be of great value 
not only from the point of view of canine pathology but 
also for its significance in comparative cancer research. 


The incidence of neoplasms in different organs varies 
greatly with the species concerned. Also, in any one 
species, it is sometimes interesting to compare the frequency 
of neoplasia in an organ with its size. A knowledge of the 
relative incidence of neoplasms from one organ to another 
is important for the indications which it may give of the 
exposure of certain organs and tissues to endogenous and 
exogenous carcinogenic agencies—using that term in a wide 
sense. Some animals have an inherited susceptibility to 
certain types of neoplasm; for example, mice of high mam- 
mary cancer strains to mammary tumours. Such here- 
ditary factors may be important in determining the site of 
tumour formation in other animals, such as the dog. In 
considering the organ incidence of neoplasia it is well to 
remember that in man, quite apart from errors of statis- 
tical sampling, there are sometimes wide variations in the 
organ incidence of cancer among populations of differing 
race, or living under different conditions of climate, diet 
and social hygiene. It seems not unreasonable to suppose 


that similar variations might be found if adequate statistics 


for the incidence of cancer of different organs were avail- 
able for dogs from different parts of the world, or living 
under differing conditions. Where such differences in in- 
cidence can be demonstrated and can be shown to be re- 
lated to some environmental factor, valuable information 
might be provided regarding the nature of the aetiological 
factors responsible for the development of different types of 
tumour. 

I should like now to compare the incidence of the different 
types of tumour in man and animals in the three sites, 
which, as we have heard from Mr. Cotchin, are the most 
frequently affected in the dog, namely, the skin, the mam- 
mary glands and the alimentary canal. | shall then men- 
tion some of the aetiological factors which are believed to 
play a part in the development of tumours in these sites 
i the human subject. 


A. TUMOURS OF THE ALIMENTARY CANAL IN MAN AND THE 
Doc 

Mr. Cotchin’s figures have emphasised two very import- 
ant points—namely, that carcinoma of the stomach and 
carcinoma of the large bowel are practically unknown in 
the dog. As Willis'* has pointed out, this fact must surely 
be of great significance since these tumours in man together 
account for some 40 to 50 per cent. of all cancer deaths. It 
is very interesting to consider the possible reasons which 
might account for such a striking difference between two 
species, in which the incidence of cancer generally is equally 
high. In gastric carcinoma in man, a number of difterent 
factors have been thought, at one time or another, to play 
a part in its aetiology. Trauma, due to unchewed or hot 
foods, the consumptuon of alcohol and gastric ulceration, 
have all been suggested as possible causative factors in the 
subsequent development of carcinoma. There is no clear 
evidence that any of these factors can be incriminated. 
There is good evidence, however, that there is some en- 
vironmental factor involved in this high incidence of human 
gastric carcinoma. This is suggested by the statistics pro- 
vided by the Registrar-General’s return.* In this report 
persons dying of gastric carcinoma are divided into five 
classes according to their social and economic status. At 
the one extreme are the ‘‘ professional and retired,’’ while 
at the other is the ‘‘ unskilled labourer.’’ It is then found 
that the standardised mortality rate from gastric carcinoma 
rises progressively as the social and economic scale 
is descended. A similar trend is evident among 
married women. These facts suggest that, whatever the en- 
vironmental factor responsible for the development of 
gastric carcinoma may be, it is probably ‘‘ connected more 
with general economic circumstances, home life or diet than 
with occupation.’’!» At present there is no definite evidence 
as to the nature of this environmental factor, but it is a 
possibility that the repeated heating of cooking fats, choles- 
terol and other substances may result in the formation of 
small quantities of carcinogens. It has also been known 
for some years that the charring and heating of many 
organic substances will result in tars with carcinogenic 
activity. It is possible that similar tars might be formed 
in minute quantities in many cooking processes. It is note- 
worthy that the stomach and colon are the two sites within 
the alimentary canal with which a non-absorbable sub- 
stance would have the greatest opportunity for close and 
prolonged contact with the mucous membrane in relatively 
high concentrations. It must be emphasised, however, 
that the réle and significance of ingested carcinogens in the 
human dietary is still very obscure. At the same time such 
an explanation, if it were correct, would account for the 
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wide differences in incidence of cancer of the stomach and 
large bowel between man and animals. 


B. TUMOURS OF THE MAMMARY GLAND 


Both in the human species and in the dog, tumours of 
the mammary gland are very frequent. In both species, 
too, the principal types of tumour are the carcinoma and 
the fibroadenoma. A considerable body of data has been 
accumulated regarding the experimental production of 
mammary tumours in various animals and it might be 
profitable to review very briefly the salient facts which have 
emerged from these studies, together with some of the aetio- 
logical factors which are known to play a part in the de- 
velopment of mammary cancer in women. 


EXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF MAMMARY TUMOURS. IN 
MICE 


Hormonal Factors.—Experimentally the removal of the 
ovaries from young mice before the age of six months re- 
duces the incidence of mammary tumours, and_ those 
tumours which develop appear later than in normal control 
mice.’ The repeated injection of oestrone into male and 
female mice causes the ducts and alveoli to undergo hyper- 
plasia and cystic change, and with continued administra- 
tion, this is succeeded by neoplasia. This result can be 
achieved even in mice of a low cancer strain.4 The carci- 
nogenic activity of oestrone was found to be augmented 
by an adrenocortical hormone and antagonised by anterior 
pituitary thyrotropic hormone, an adrenal medullary hor- 
mone and by testosterone.® There does not seem to be any 
correlation between the incidence of mammary tumours and 
irregularities. of the oestrus cycle in mice.“ The mode of 
action of oestrone by means of which it leads to neoplasia 
is not certain, but it seems possible that the hyperplastic 
and cystic changes which precede actual neoplasia lead ‘to 
retention of secretion, with its subsequent breakdown and 
the formation of carcinogenic degradation products. Secre- 
tory retention, particularly if associated with rapid breed- 
ing, has been shown experimentally to increase the inci- 
dence of mammary tumours.’ 


Relatwn to Fertility._-Mice show a correlation between 
fertility and the incidence of mammary tumours, those with 
the highest reproductive rate showing the highest incidence 
of tumours. This is the converse of what occurs in the 
human subject. 


Heredity and the Bittner Milk Factor.—By prolonged 
inbreeding from a stock among which mammary tumours 
are frequent, strains of mice can be obtained showing a 
consistently high incidence of these growths. Similarly, in- 
breeding from a stock in which the incidence of mammary 
tumours is low will produce strains in which mammary 
tumours are rare or absent. It was found, however, that 
these differences in incidence did not depend entirely upon 
genetical factors. If the offspring of mice of a high mam- 
mary cancer strain were suckled upon foster-mothers of a 
low cancer strain, their tumour incidence was the same 1s 
that of the foster-mother and vice versa. It was apparent, 
therefore, that the breast cancer producing influence was 
being transmitted through the milk. Bittner,* % ™. who 


made these preliminary observations, drew three conclu- 
sions from his work : — 
(a) That the milk of high cancer strain stock contained 
a factor which would induce breast cancer in the young. 
(b) That the high cancer strain mice had an inherited 
genetic susceptibility to mammary cancer. 


(c) That a hormone factor was partially responsible for 
the high incidence of mammary tumours in the mice of 
high cancer strains. 


A great deal of work has been devoted to the Bittner 
milk factor. Its exact nature remains uncertain, however. 
It may be either an enzyme, a virus or some form of chemi- 
cal substance. Electron microscopical studies show that a 
particulate body is present in the cells of the mammary 
gland of high cancer strain mice.'' The milk agent is fil- 
terable and resists desiccation. It is widely present in the 
tissues of high cancer strain mice and in their tumours and 
it is also present in the seminal vesicles of the males.” 


MAMMARY CANCER IN THE HUMAN SUBJECT 


Statistical Studies. —Carcinoma of the breast shows a very 
wide variation in its incidence in different parts of the 
world. Among women in Japan this type of tumour ac- 
counts for only 3 per cent. of all cancer deaths, while ‘in 
this country the figure is in the, neighbourhood of 20 per 
cent. The tumour is much commoner among women who 
have not had children than among those who have, and in 
general the liability to mammary cancer is inversely 1e- 
lated to fertility. Again, if the victims of mammary cancer 
are divided into social grades as in the case of gastric can- 
cer, it is found that the highest incidence of mammary 
cancer is to be found in the higher income and social groups 
and that the incidence decreases as the social scale is de- 
scended. Many of these differences in incidence between 
races, social groups and communities can be related to 
differences in fertility and lactational practices. Failure to 
suckle, very early or very delayed weaning appear to be 
important predisposing factors in the human being. 


Relation to Chronic Mastitis.—There is a well-estab- 
lished relationship between chronic mastitis and the sub- 
sequent development of carcinoma at the same site. In 
chronic cystic mastitis there is retention of milky secretion 
in the ducts and alveoli of the mammary gland. It has 
been suggested that the chemical breakdown of this materia] 
may result in the formation of carcinogenic substances. 
This remains unproven at present. 

Hereditary Factors._-Hereditary factors have gained 
prominence recently on account of the work which has been 
carried out, particularly in Holland and Norway, concern- 
ing the incidence of breast cancer among the relatives of 
persons suffering from this condition.'’ It was found that 
the incidence among such relatives was significantly higher 
than in the general population, suggesting the possibility 
of inherited or familial susceptibility to breast cancer in 
some families. 

MAMMARY TUMOURS IN THE DoG 

Considerably less is known regarding the statistical 
aspects of mammary tumours in the dog than in the other 
species which have been mentioned. There is a wide field 
for research on this part of the problem. For example, 
what is the relative incidence of mammary tumours in 
nulliparous and multiparous bitches? Does the practice of 
removing litters of puppies immediately or shortly after birth 
predispose to the subsequent development of mammary 
tumours in the bitch? Is there any relation between the 
various endocrine disturbances in the dog and the incidence 
of mammary tumours? From a clinical point of view there 
certainly seems to be some relation between mammary 
tumours and the mastitis not infrequently seen in lactating 
bitches and at weaning, which may disappear spontaneously 
or persist and become neoplastic, It would be interesting to 
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know whether any agent such as the Bittner factor plays a 
part in the genesis or mammary tumours in the dog. This 
can be ascertained only by breeding pure lines of dogs with 
known tumour liability. Up to tae present a milk factor 
has not been demonstrated to play a part in any other 
species than the mouse. 


TUMOURS OF THE SKIN 


Tumours of the skin in dogs are probably as frequent as 
they are in man and show a similar diversity of structure 
and type. In some human tumours exposure to industrial 
or occupational carcinogenic substances may play a part in 
their aetiology; for example, the epithelioma tormerly seen 
among mule spinners in cotton mills resulting from pro- 
longed contact with carcinogenic oils. Other known car- 
cinogenic agents as far as tne skin is concerned are sun- 
light, X-rays, tar, arsenic, soot and other substances. Most 
ot these agents require a prolonged period of action, or a 
higher concentration than is likely to be encountered by 
the normal population not exposed to any special industrial 
hazard in this respect. An interesting form of skin cancer 
occurring in both man and animals is that following burns 
or other widespread trauma. In man the time interval 
elapsing between the infliction of the injury and the de- 
velopment of the tumour may be as long as 30 years. 
| am not aware whether such tumours ever occur in the 
dog, but apparently they occur in cattle in the form of 
brand cancer. With regard to the majority of skin tumours, 
in which none of the above-mentioned aetiological 
factors can be incriminated, the frequency with which the 
sweat and sebaceous glands are involved suggests that these 
structures may normally be responsible for the excretion of 
traces of carcinogenic substances in their products. Willis'« 
has suggested that obstruction of these glands may be a 
factor in producing tumours, both in man and in the dog. 


Many of the foregoing remarks have reference to animals 
other than the dog and cat and it may be felt that they 
are therefore somewhat irrelevant. It is important to bear 
in mind that neoplasia is a condition affecting a very wide 
range of vertebrate species and even occurs among inverte- 
brates, such as molluscs and insects. It therefore seems 
desirable to study the disease in as many species as possible. 
Aetiological factors which are known to be important in one 
species might well be important in another. The possible 
lines of investigation provided by such comparative study 
are certainly worthy of further attention. 
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LEPTOSPIRA ICTEROHAEMORRHAGIAE INFECTION 
IN PIGLETS 


BY 
H. |. FIELD anp K. C. SELLERS, 


VETERINARY INVESTIGATION CENTRE, DEPARTMENT OF 
ANIMAL PATHOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE 


In a previous communication (Field & Sellers, 1950). 
we reported the isolation from a calf of L. icterohaemor- 
rhagiae, the causal organism of Weil’s disease in man 
and of jaundice in dogs. The present communication 
records the isolation of this organism from piglets. 

A report by Sanders (1935) recorded Weil’s disease in 
two slaughtermen who a week previously had killed a 
jaundiced pig, thus indicating that pigs might be naturally 
infected with L. icterohaemorrhagiae and that the infection 
could be transmitted from pigs to human beings by direct 
contact. The first record of the isolation of L. ictero- 
haemorrhagiae from pigs is that of Klarenbeek and Winsser 
(1937), who described an outbreak of jaundice in young 
pigs and noted that spontaneous recovery occurred in some 
of the affected animals. They were able to produce 
haemolytic jaundice in guinea-pigs by the intraperitoneal 
injection of blood collected from clinically affected piglets. 
L. icterohaemorrhagiae was obtained in culture from the 
peritoneal! fluid of the guinea-pigs collected on the third day 
following injection. The infection has also been reported 
in Western Samoa, where, following a serious outbreak of 
Weil’s disease among the human population, investigations 
carried out in Brisbane showed that-the infection was 
endemic in Samoan pigs (Johnson, 1943). 

Serological evidence that pigs may be infected with this 
organism has been produced by Gsell (1946) and Collier 
(1948). Gsell examined the sera of 193 pigs and found that 
26 (13 per cent.) had a titre of 1: 100 and one a titre of 
1: 1,000 against L. icterohaemorrhagiae. In Collier’s series 
of 64 sera, four samples (6 per cent.) had agglutinins against 
this organism. 

The accumulated evidence shows, therefore, that pigs are 
naturally susceptible to infection with L. icterohaemor- 
rhagiae. It should be emphasised, however, that in many 
parts of the world infection of pigs with other Leptospira 
types, in particular with L. pomona, is of much greater 
importance, both from the animal health and public health 
aspects, than is infection with L. icterohaemorrhagiae 
(Johnson, 1939, 1942 and 1943; Gsell, 1944; Savino & 
Rennella, 1945 to 1948, 1949; Schmidt & Giovanella, 


1947). 
HISTORY 


The cases now reported occurred in a litter of pigs on a 
mixed farm. The stock consisted of one sow with a litter 
of 12 piglets, five breeding sows and some 40 to 50 store 
pigs. The pigs were housed in the usual type of cottage 
sty with outside runs having concrete floors. The cases of 
jaundice occurred among the litter of one month old piglets. 
Four of the 12 showed signs of inappetence and fever for 
two to three days before developing jaundice. Of the four 
affected piglets, one died at the height of janndice and was 
received for post-mortem examination. The three remain- 
ing piglets recovered spontaneously after three to four days. 


Post-mortem EXAMINATION 


The piglet showed a generalised jaundice, with haemor- 
rhages into various parts of the body. These were most 
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marked in the intestinal wall. The degree of jaundice in 
the different organs varied, being more pronounced in the 
kidneys than in the liver, while the lungs were affected only 
slightly. Examination of the urine by dark ground 
illumination showed the presence of what appeared to be 
dead spirochaetes. Sections prepared from portions of the 
liver and kidneys were stained by Levaditi’s method. 
Examination of these showed spirochaetes to be present in 
the liver substance. 


ISOLATION OF THE ORGANISM 


An emulsion was prepared from the heart blood, urine 
and portions of the liver and kidneys of the dead piglet. 
One ml. amounts of the emulsion were injected intra- 
peritoneally into each of four young guinea-pigs. 

Three of the guinea-pigs died with haemolytic jaundice 
on the tenth, r2th and 13th day respectively after injection. 
The fourth guinea-pig survived. 

A further emulsion was prepared from the liver and 
kidneys of the guinea-pig dying on the tenth day and o°5 ml. 
amounts were injected intraperitoneally into each of four 
young guinea-pigs. One of these died on the day following 
injection. Heart blood cultures were made into Fletcher’s 
medium from two of the surviving guinea-pigs on the fourth 
day after injection. The animals died within an hour or so 
of the operation and post-mortem examination showed both 
to have a generalised jaundice. 

Leptospirae were seen in hanging drop preparations 
examined by dark ground illumination after incubation of 
the cultures at 22° C. for five days. 

The remaining guinea-pig died from jaundice on the fifth 
day following injection. Further transmission experiments 
showed that guinea-pigs invariably died in from five to 
seven days following inoculation. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE ORGANISM BY PROTECTION 
EXPERIMENT 
A protection experiment carried out on guinea-pigs 
confirmed that the infecting organism was L. icterohaemor- 
rhagiae. The result of this experiment is shown in Table I. 
I 


PROTECTION EXPERIMENT IN GUINEA-PIGS AGAINST A SUSPECTED 
or L. icterohaemorrhagiae 


No. of 3 
Group guinea- ‘Treatment Result 
pigs 
1 3 1-5 ml. LL. icterohaemorr- All survived. 
hagiae hyper - immune 
serum I P. Followed in 
24 hours by 0-5 ml. infec- 
tive suspension I/P. 
2 3 1-0 ml. 1/P of a mixture of All survived. 
equal parts of hyper- 
immune serum and infec- 
tive suspension incubated 
for 30 minutes at 37° C. 
3 3 Controls. 0-5 ml. 1/P. Two died on the 


fifth day and one 
on the sixth day 
after injection. 
All showed 
jaundice at post- 
mortem exami- 
nation. 


1 P — Intraperitoneal injection. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL INFECTION OF PIGLETS 

Klarenbeek and Winsser (loc. cit.) noted in their com- 
munication that spontaneous recovery occurred in some 
cases. In the outbreak now reported, three out of four 
jaundiced pigs recovered. We have infected two young 
piglets experimentally and although both developed 
jaundice recovery occurred after a few days, thus offering 
confirmatory evidence that spontaneous recovery in pigs 
does occur in some cases. 

Method.—An emulsion was prepared from the livers and 
kidneys of guinea-pigs used for the isolation of the organism 
in the preceding experiments. Two young piglets were 
infected. Number 1 was given 5 ml. of the emulsion in 
20 ml. of nutrient broth by mouth. Number 2 received 
2 ml. of emulsion by intraperitoneal injection. The piglets 
were examined clinically each day for 20 days and at the 
end of this period were killed for post-mortem examination. 


RESULTS 

Pig No. 1—Dosed by mouth.—The clinical condition and 
temperature remained normal for four days. On the fifth 
day the piglet was disinclined to eat or move about although 
the temperature was still normal. On the sixth day the 
temperature had risen from 101°4° F. to 105°4° F. (Fig. 1). 
In addition, a slight yellowing of the skin could be detected 
at the base of the ears and in the axillae. The high tempera- 
ture persisted on the seventh day, dropping to normal on 
the eighth day and to subnormal on the ninth day. 
Jaundice increased from the sixth day to reach its maxi- 
mum on the eighth day. It persisted on the ninth day and 
then quickly disappeared, the piglet appearing quite normal 
by the eleventh day. At the same time the clinical condition 
improved and appetite returned, although the temperature 
reaction showed marked daily variations until the piglet 
was destroyed on the 2oth day after injection. 

Pig No. 2—Dose given intraperitoneally.—This piglet 
showed an earlier temperature response than piglet No. 1. 
The first sign of jaundice was seen on the fifth day following 
injection and coincided with a fall of temperature to sub- 
normal (Fig. 1). The degree of jaundice increased to reach 
its maximum on the seventh day ; it persisted until the 
ninth day and then quickly disappeared, the piglet return- 
ing to apparently normal health. Nevertheless, as in the 
case of piglet No. 1, the temperature showed daily variation 
until the animal was destroyed. 


TEMPERATURE REACTION OF PIGLETS 
TO EXPERIMENTAL INFECTION WITH 
LEPT. ICTEROHAEMORRHAGIAE 


INFECTED BY MOUTH 


JiNFECTED BY inTRa- 
F PERITONEAL INJECTION 


fi 
\ ; 


TEMP - DEGREES F., 


TIME IN DAYS. 
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Post-mortem examination.—Both piglets were killed on 
the 2oth day following injection and _ subjected to 
careful post-mortem examination. The only macroscopic 
change noted was a slight degree of jaundice in the livers, 
particularly noticeable at the margins of the lobes. The 
urine of one pig was positive for sugar and albumen. 
Material was collected from each piglet for injection into 
guinea-pigs in order to determine A 2 al they had entirely 
eliminated the Leptospira. The results are shown in 
Table II, and indicate that although the piglets had made 
a clinical recovery they remained carriers of the organism. 
The sera of both piglets at death agglutinated L. ictero- 
haemorrhagiae to a titre of I: 1,000, and gave a cross 
agglutination with L. canicola at a titre of 1 : 30. 


Tasie II 


Tue Resucts OpTAINED BY THE TRANSMISSION OF MATERIAL INTO 
GUINEA-PIGS FROM PIGLETS RECOVERED FROM INFECTION WITH 
L. icterohaemorrhagiae 


No. of 
guinea- Injection Result 
pigs 
Piglet No. 1. In- 2 1 ml. urine Survived. 
fected by mouth 
2 1 ml. Died tenth and 
liver-kidney eleventh day res- 


emulsion — Jaun- 


ice. 


to 


Piglet No. 2. In- l ml. urine One died at ten 


fected by intra- days. Jaundice. 
peritoneal One survived. 
jection. 
2 1 ml. One died at ten 
liver-kidney days. Jaundice. 
emulsion One survived. 
DISCUSSION 


The demonstration of naturally occurring cases of L. 
icterohaemorrhagiae infection in both calves and piglets 
within a relatively short space of time suggests that infec- 
tion of young stock with this organism may be a not 
infrequent occurrence. 

It is probable that the infection is contracted from the 
urine of infected rats ; indeed, on one of the farms we 
were able to show that rats were carriers of the organism. 
Nevertheless, it is worth noting that when slaughtered,, the 
experimentally infected piglets were still harbouring Lepto- 
spirae, despite the fact that they had made a good clinical 
recovery. The significance of this finding in relation to the 
transmission of infection to man and in-contact livestock 
will be made a subject for further study. 

Alston (1949), who collected records of nearly 1,000 
proved cases of Weil’s disease occurring in man during the 
years 1933 to 1948, found that 3 per cent. of the patients 
were engaged in the butchery trade and 6 per cent. were 
farm workers, these groups between them accounting for 
9 per cent. of the total cases. Hougardy (1938) drew atten- 
tion to the frequency of Weil’s disease among personnel 
engaged in the meat supply trade. Although it is generally 
accepted that most cases of Weil’s disease are due to 
infection contracted from the urine of carrier rats, it is 
ager that in these occupational groups the disease may 

contracted directly from affected livestock. 

The difficulty of isolating the organism in direct culture 
from animals dying of Leptospira infection is well recog- 
nised. In the cases examined by us, the carcases were not 
received until 24 to 48 hours after death and in our view 


the only logical procedure to follow in such cases in order 
to establish a diagnosis is to inject tissue emulsions into 
young guinea-pigs. The examination of urine by dark 
ground illumination may be of some help, although motility 
is lost and the morphology may not be clearly distinguish- 
able. If L. icterohaemorrhagiae is present in the tissues, 
the guinea-pigs usually die within 10 to 14 days following 
inoculation and show jaundice on post-mortem examina- 
tion. Subsequent passage through guinea-pigs will cause 
death in from five to seven days. 

An interesting feature of the experimentally induced 
disease in the young pigs was that the appearance of 
jaundice in the piglet dosed by mouth coincided with a 
rise in body temperature, whereas in the case of the pig 
dosed by intraperitoneal inoculation the. appearance of 
jaundice was preceded by a febrile reaction and coincided 
with a fall of body temperature to subnormal. Another 
interesting observation was the fluctuation in temperature 
occurring in the piglets following apparent clinical recovery. 
Similar temperature fluctuations occur sometimes in man 
during early convalescence from Weil's disease. 

We have emphasised that in other countries infection of 
pigs with other types of Leptospira is of greater importance 
than is infection with L. icterohaemorrhagiae and although 
there is no published evidence to suggest that these types 
occur in Gt. Britain, we feel that there is some justification 
for drawing attention to the diseases caused by these 
organisms and, in particular, to the disease of pigs due to 
infection with L. pomona. The symptoms produced by 
infection with this organism are often quite mild, consisting 
of a slight fever and conjunctivitis. In more severe cases, 
the pigs show inappetence and intestinal disturbance. They 
may not be able to stand on their legs and constantly pivot 
round and round. This may be followed by a stage charac- 
terised by muscular rigidity and nervous spasm. Recovered 
pigs may continue to excrete the organism in urine for up 
to a year and in consequence the disease may spread 
throughout a piggery and become endemic. This organism 
is the cause of swineherd’s disease in man and of ictero- 
haemoglobinuria in calves, and Johnson (1943) reported 
that the infection is endemic in pigs and cattle in South 
Queensland. An account of three outbreaks in calves has 
been published recently (Sutherland, Simmons & Kenny. 
1949). Cases of swineherd’s disease may actually occur on 
farms where the pigs show no marked signs of illness. 
although it may be shown that the animals carry the 
organism. Experimental infection of pigs produces a syn- 
drome characterised by an initial rise in temperature, in- 
appetence and conjunctivitis. This may be accompanied 
by weakness of the hindquarters, or, in some cases, by 
stiff neck. A few Leptospirae may still be detectable in 
urine one year after infection (Schmidt & Giovanella 
1947). 

This disease of pigs has been reported from Switzerland, 
Italy, Australia, the Dutch East Indies and the Argentine. 
In Batavia, Collier recovered the organism from the 
kidneys of six out of 104 pigs and found agglutinins agains‘ 
it in the sera of 30 out of 64 pigs examined. Gsell (1944. 
1946) also found a high percentage of pigs to have aggluti- 
nins against this organism. 

Johnson (1942) states that another type, L. mitis, is alsx 
endemic in pigs in South Queensland, and in th: 
Argentine Savino and Renella (1945 to 1948) isolated 
type known as L. hyos from the kidneys of 36 out of 7 
pigs examined at a slaughterhouse. The observations of 
Collier (1948) in the Dutch East Indies suggest that at least 
four other Leptospira species may occur in pigs. Most of 
these species have been shown to cause disease in man. 
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SUMMARY 


An outbreak is recorded of jaundice in a litter of one 
month old piglets. Of four affected piglets developing 
jaundice, one died and three recovered. The causal 
organism was found to be L. icterohaemorrhagiae. Two 
piglets infected experimentally developed jaundice on the 
fifth and sixth day respectively which persisted until the 
ninth day and then quickly disappeared. It was shown 
that the piglets were still carrying the organism when 
destroyed on the 2oth day after infection. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that infection of pigs with 
another species of Leptospira, L. pomona, is common in 
Europe, Australia, the Dutch East Indies and the Argentine. 
rhe symptoms produced in pigs by infection with this 
organism are described briefly. 

Acknowledgment.—We are indebted to Dr. J. C. Broom 
for carrying out agglutination tests on pig sera. 
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PRESERVATIVES IN FOOD: REGULATIONS TO BE 
REVIEWED 

Tne Minisiry of Food has announced that the Food Standards 
Committce appointed by the Minister of Food in January, 1948, 
has sct up a sub-committee to review the Public Health (Preserva- 
lives, etc., in Food) Regulations and to make anv recommendations 
the sub-committee may consider desirable for amendment of the 
regulations. ‘The sub-committce includes members representing: the 
Society of Public Anatysts and other analytical chemists, the Society 
of Chemical Industry, the food manufacturing industry, the Medical 
Research Council, the Ministries of Food and Health, the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland, and the Department of the Govern- 
ment Chemist. Professor E. C. Dodds, Director of the Courtauid 
Institute of Biochemistry, is Chairman. 

The sub-committee will consider technical and scientific data 
bearing on the use in foods of preservatives, colouring matters, 
dyestuffs, and allied substances, such as anti-oxidents, anti-staling 
agents, anti-mould agents, stabilising agents, and emulsifying 
agents. The views of research associations, food processing firms, 
and medical and technical associations will be invited on the inter- 
pretation and the limitations of the present regulations. 


Whatever may be the outcome of the suggestion for a 
Registry of Animal Tumours, there is no doubt that con- 
tributions such as those published in this issue will stimu- 
late others to record their findings and, perhaps, lead to 
more use being made of the material at our disposal. The 
animal-loving public knows something of the ravages of 
cancer in their pets and of its importance to the human 
race. They will view with interest and appreciation the 
efforts which veterinarians make to an understanding of the 
problem and to improvements in diagnosis and treatment. 
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TUMOURS IN ANIMALS 


A SERIES of three contributions dealing with tumours 

in small animals, published elsewhere in this issue, 
shows that although cancer in animals is essentially similar 
to that in man, yet there exist differences which deserve 
consideration but of which we know little. Certain animal 
tumours are less malignant than histologically similar 
growths in man, there are marked differences in organ 
incidence in man and animals, and the widespread dis- 
semination seen in some human tumours is less evident 
in the similar tumours in the dog, although we do not 
know to what extent microscopic secondary tumours occur 
in the latter species. There is need for experimental work 
on tumours in the dog and cat and for a statistical analysis 
of cancer in domestic animals. The relations of tumours 
to pregnancy, lactation, endocrine disturbance, breeding, 
diet and exposure to natural carcinogens require 
investigation. 


Some thousands of tumours are encountered every year 
in this country in dogs, either at operation or at autopsy, 
and provide a fertile field for study. A proportion of such 
growths are examined histologically and reports are pub- 
lished from time to time of the results obtained in a series 
of cases. Useful information as to incidence, structure and 
malignancy is provided and, as in the case of the articles 
by Cotchin, Douglas and Platt, the clinician and the patho- 
logist derive much benefit from such records. But much 
of the valuable material available each year is wasted. Case 
records remain buried in the archives of clinics and patho- 
logical laboratories and a great mass of material is not 
examined histologically. We do not even know whether 
the types of tumour which are described in animals coming 
to one centre are representative of the country as a whole. 


In order to increase our knowledge the first essential is 
for all centres where facilities exist for the examination of 
tumours to arrange for the collection and classification of 
clinical histories, pathological findings and macroscopic and 
histological material. In order that pathologists in different 
centres may agree on nomenclature, it is desirable that 
interchange of material between centres should take place. 
A Registry of Animal Pathology, including a Registry of 
Animal Tumours, as suggested by Mr. Cotchin in his con- 
tribution, would be a most valuable organisation to collect, 
correlate and distribute material. But such a Registry 
would require a considerable capital and recurrent grant 
and could not be run within any existing veterinary centre 
without great increase in its resources. Nothing would be 
gained by establishing a Registry without adequate re- 
sources. So few workers in, this country are at present 
engaged in a study of tumours of domestic animals that to 
burden them with the duties of a Registry would hinder 
rather than help the problem. 

Since the problem of cancer is one, whether the disease 
occurs in man or animals, the study of animal tumours 
should have a wide appeal. The existing cancer organisa- 
tions in this country deal with human and experimental 
cancer and have considerable resources of funds and staff. 
Surely the time has come to extend the field to the study 
of cancer in domestic animals, either within one of the 
existing schemes or by the creation of a new scheme. 


(Concluded at the foot of previous column.) 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS* 


KATHLEEN M. MORANT, .r.c.v.s., 
SHENLEY, HERTS 


1.—ACTINOMYCOSIS IN A DOG 
Subject.—16 months’ Spaniel. 


This dog had a non-painful, soft fluctuating swelling 
under the jaw. At the time of examination it was about 
the size of a small orange; according to the cwner it had 
been noticed only taree days previously and was enlarging 
rapidly. There was no rise in temperature. 

A tentative diagnosis that the swelling was a cyst was 
given. 

Treatment.—Operation was performed under intravenous 
nembutal anaesthesia, Although the skin was incised very 
carefully, no cyst wall could be detected and the contents 
of the sweliing gusned out. The fluid was strawberry 
coloured and glutinous and contained numerous small 
yellow bodies—so-called ‘‘ sulphur granules.’’ The lesion 
was incised to its full length and swabbed out; its lining was 
of granulation tissue. 

One of the yellow bodies was crushed between two glass 
slides, giving out a gritty sound which gave rise to a suspi- 
cion of actinomycotic infection; later this suspicion was 
confirmed by microscopic examination and _ anaerobic 
culture of the organism. 

At this time penicillin was expensive, but as good results 
had been reported in similar infections in man, permission 
was asked to try this drug. The owner, however—a doctor 
—did not agree with the reports of its use in this connection 
in man, nor could he believe at this stage that the organism 
involved was Actinomyces. In the meantime the operation 
wound was merely left open and the cavity cleansed daily; 
rapid healing was already evident. Four days later the 
owner gave permission for penicillin to be used; 125,000 
units of oily penicillin were administered twice daily for 
seven days. Healing was uneventful and now, two years 
later, there has been no recurrence. 


11_—TENDON REPAIR IN A DOG 


Subject.—One-year-old Alsatian, f. 


This dog had cut its leg on glass two months previoysly. 
Complete division of the flexor tendons had occurred, with 
the result that the dog was walking on the main plantar 
pad. Unqualified advice had previously been sought, the 
owner having been told that nothing could be done. 

Treatment.—The dog was anaesthetised with intravenous 
nembutal, the skin prepared in the usual manner and a 
tourniquet applied. An incision 6 inches long was made, 
extending from just above the plantar pad; this length of 
incision was necessary—unopposed contraction having 
drawn the flexor tendons 2 inches up the leg—to reach 
the proximal cut end. This when found was sutured to the 
carpal band. Suturing was first attempted with silver wire, 
but this proved unsatisfactory owing to continual breaking 
and eventually ordinary suture silk (No. 4) was used. 
The incision was closed, dusted with thiazamide powder and 
covered by sterile gauze; the leg was then encased in a 
plaster cast with the carpus fully flexed. On removal of 
the cast three weeks later the wound was found to have 


~* Made to the meeting of the Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire 
Division, N.V.M.A., at St. Albans, April 27th, 1950. 


healed by first intention and the dog could put its foot 
to the ground naturally. A supporting bandage was 
applied. 

On re-inspection a week later the owner reported that the 
dog walked perfectly well in the morning but that by even- 
ing there was a considerable degree of hyperextension. 
islastoplast, reinforced by a small wooden splint, was ap- 
plied and kept on for a total period of six weeks. The 
splint had to be re-applied several times owing to pressure 
suppuration of the dewclaw in spite of adequate padding. 

After three months the dog was walking normally except 
that when tired there was some “‘ give ’’ in the leg. Five 
months after operation the leg was normal except for the 
fact that the dog carried it when tired. 


11.—SCROTAL HERNIA 

Subject. year Pekinese, m. 

This dog was presented having a scrotal hernia, the sac 
containing bowel. Operation was advised in view of the 
hernial contents, but as the dog had been purchased for 
stud purposes the owner was anxious to avoid castration. 
It was therefore decided to attempt operation as performed 
in man. 

Anaesthesia and routine preparation of the skin was 
carried out. An incision 2} inches long in the groin 
revealed the long hernial sac containing bowel and omentum 
and the other investing structures extending into the 
scrotum; there was appreciable hypertrophy of the 
cremaster muscle. By separating these muscle fibres it was 
possible to identify the peritoneal sac and by blunt dissec- 
tion to free it from its closely applied vas deferens and 
accompanying vessels. With the sac cleaned back to the 
neck at the inguinal ring the contents of the hernia were 
returned to the abdominal cavity; the sac was then trans- 
fixed, tied off and the redundant tissue excised. 

It was now necessary to attempt repair of the defe.t in 
the inguinal canal. In order to restore the anatomical re- 
lations the internal oblique fibres were sutured laterally 
behind the spermatic cord and medially in front of it down 
to the inguinal ligament, the cord remaining in the tunnel 
thus created. The end result of this manoeuvre was a firm 
abdominal wall over which the skin was re-sutured. One 
year later the hernia had not recurred. 


LONDON VAN HORSE PARADE 


The London Van Horse Parade Society, 66, Sloane Street, 5.W.1. 
in an appeal for support write: “Every Easter Monday the time 
honoured Parade of Van Horses is held in Regent’s Park. Although 
this is London’s own Parade for London horses it is felt that an 
appeal might be made to all horse lovers all over the country for 
help to keep this Parade going. The object of the Society is to 
encourage owners and drivers of van horses to maintain a high 
standard of care and cleanliness both of their horses and_ their 
vehicles and also to show them some public appreciation of the 
ume and trouble taken by them to reach this standard. 

“No charge can be made to see the Parade—it is held in the 
public reads of Regent’s Park—and everyone is welcome. Judging 
starts at 9.30 a.m. and the prizes are presented at 12 noon. The 
wverage number of horses paraded by the London van drivers  's 
350 each year. 

“There has been an increased interest by the public since the 
Parade was re-started after the war, but increased entries mean 
increased costs, and the funds of the Society have not yet recovered 
from the long lapse during the war years Our supporters have 
helped us generously but new friends are badly needed. The 
Society depends entirely upon voluntary subscriptions, and any help 
in the way of a donation towards the Prize Fund would be most 
gratefully received by the Treasurer.” 
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ABSTRACTS 


[Clinical Diagnosis of Infectious Hepatitis and the Use of 
Fox Encephalitis Antiserum. Craice, J. (1950.) Vet. 
Med. 45. 81-84.] 


The author describes his methods of diagnosing infectious 
canine hepatitis, a disease which presents singular difficulties 
to the clinician, especially in differentiating it from practically 
all other acute generalised infections including distemper and 
leptospirosis. From the cases observed he recognises two 
syndromes which are dependent on rate and destruction of 
liver damage. 


(1) Acute Liver Insufficiency in which symptoms are 
spectacular with vomiting followed by an alarming depression 
and coma in from two to five hours. These symptoms 
resemble those of poisoning but for the absence of spasms, 
purging and blood-stained vomiting. Post-mortem examina- 
tion of such cases reveals little gross pathology but histologic- 
ally the liver reveals extensive acute diffuse hepatitis with 
inclusion bodies and, in some cases, the liver tissue is scarcely 
recognisable. ‘The fact that such cases respond in a spectacu- 
lar manner to intravenous injection of 50 per cent. dextrose 
suggests that hypoglycaemia arising from acute liver insuf- 
ficiency is the primary cause of death if the animal remains 
untreated. 


(2) Subacute Hepatitis occurring when enough of the liver 
tissue remains functioning to sustain vital processes. In such 
cases the animal shows loss of appetite and vitality, inflamed 
conjunctiva, watery discharge from eyes and nose, some 
tonsillitis, and a high temperature (104° to 106° F.) persisting 
during the course of the disease. Practically all acute general- 
ised infections present symptoms similar to those of hepatitis, 
but although vomiting often accompanies these infections, it 
is usual in hepatitis and such cases should be dealt with in the 
following manner. Vomitus and stool are examined micro- 
scopically for internal pathogens which are treated specifically 
if found ; if there is inappetence and fever and no intestinal 
infection, a tentative diagnosis of hepatitis is made and an 
injection of fox encephalitis serum given. If marked improve- 
ment does not occur within 12 to 24 hours, the case is 
re-examined for foreign bodies or poisoning. ‘The prevalence 
of established cases in a certain area should be taken into 
account, since the epizootiology of this disease indicates that 
it is likely to take the form of a sporadic outbreak occurring 
simultaneously or within several days in widely separated 
communities. 


Treatment.—An initial injection of 0-5 c.c. fox encephalitis 
antiserum per pound bodyweight is given and repeated, if 
necessary, in 48 hours. Penicillin in oil and wax is injected 
intramuscularly. 


If there is any depression 5 to 10 c.c. of 50 per cent. dextrose 
solution are injected intravenously and dextrose also adminis- 
tered in the form of Karo syrup, one tablespoonful every 
three to six hours. Methischol, a preparation containing 
methionine, is administered every three to six hours day and 
night during the acute stage since this drug is known to 
prevent damage to the liver, and aid in its regeneration. Fluid 
intake is increased and solid foods withheld until there is 
definite improvement. Those cases which develop jaundice 
are given bile salts until symptoms abate. 


J. M. 


[Mycosis of the Crop (Moniliasis) in Poultry. Bax 
J. D., & Fincnam, I. H. (1950.) Vet. F. 106. 221-231.] 


This article is in two parts ; part 1 describes the disease on 
the farms and diagnostic methods used, and part 2 is a pre- 
liminary survey of routine post-mortem examinations together 
with yeasts isolated. 

The outbreaks occurred on five turkey farms and losses 
were very considerable. ‘The disease generally commenced 
when the birds were four to six weeks old, although on one 
farm losses were occurring when the birds were between ten 
and 14 days old. 

The typical lesion was found in the crop, and in acute cases 
it consisted of a floccular exudate, greyish white in colour, 
and loosely adherent to the underlying mucous membrane. 
In the more chronic cases there was a thickening of the wall 
of the crop, the inner lining being covered by a corrugated 
mass of piled-up yellowish white necrotic material. 

Where the condition occurred losses were very high, in one 
case 6,000 poults died. 

The causal organism was defined as a yeast, Candida 
albicans, which appeared to multiply rapidly in animals which 
were submitted to likely debilitating conditions such as a 
deficient diet or bad management and bad hygiene. The 
authors consider that C. albicans is frequently present in the 
crop and digestive tracts of debilitated poultry, and further 
investigation may prove it to be a normal inhabitant in the 
crop of healthy birds. ‘The course of the disease in the cases 
under investigation, however, definitely suggests that the 
fungus can be a primary pathogen. [It seems probable that 
this condition is commoner in Great Britain than is generally 
realised, as many losses in young turkey poults go unreported. 
— Abstractor. | 

G. &. 


[Vermiplex, an Anthelmintic for Cats. Burcu, G., & BLatr, 
M. (1950.) N. Amer. Vet. 31. 329-333.] 


Vermiplex is the trade name for a combination of the 


.drugs methyl benzene and di phentane 70 (also known as 


G.4). It was given in capsules, at a dosage rate of 0-1 c.c. 
methyl benzene and 0-1 gm.di phentane 70, per Ib. bodyweight, 
to 27 cats, after 18 hours’ fasting. No purgative was required 
after the use of the Vermiplex capsules. The combined 
anthelmintics were effective in removing all tapeworms, whip- 
worms, 90 per cent. ascarids and 82 per cent. hookworms. 
These results were ,assessed from faecal examinations for 
helminth eggs, followed by post-mortem examinations, three 
or seven days after the administration of the capsules. ‘Toxic 
reactions were described as minimal or absent in most animals, 
and manifested by vomiting, a transient ataxia and depression. 


. D. W. J. 


“The Hague: The States General have by a Placart prohibited 
the Importation of Horses from England, for the Term of Six 
Months, on Account of the Distemper which they have been in- 
formed actually rages among the Horses in that Kingdom. The 
penalty for such as shall trespass against this Law is 1000 Florins, 
or for want of Ability to pay that Fine, publick Whipping and 
Imprisonment, besides confiscating the Horses so imported.”—‘ Two 
Hundred Years Ago” (dated December | Ith, 1750) feature of The 
Aberdeen Journal of December 11th, 1950. 


* 


WEEKLY WiIspoM 


Paradoxical as it seems, diversity as a condition of unity appears 
to be inherent in the creative method.—Micnatv Scott. 
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REVIEW 


[Virus and Rickettsial Diseases. By S. P. Benson, A. W. 
F. O. MacCattum & C. H. Stuart-Harrts. 
London: Edward Arnold & Co. 370 pp. 24s.] 


The advances made in virus research during the last 15 
years are largely unknown to those not directly concerned 
with the study of virus problems. This book is an attempt 
to make good this deficiency as far as the virus and rickettsial 
diseases of man are concerned; with the exception of a 
chapter on the bacteriophage it deals exclusively with human 
infections. ‘There are some early chapters on the general 
characteristics of viruses, the natural history of virus disease, 
immunity and chemotherapy ; the subsequent chapters con- 
sider the specific discases. The length of text given to each 
disease varies according to the information available but in 
all the aetiology is stressed. The clinical picture of the 
diseases is considerably curtailed whereas the epidemiology 
and methods of control are emphasised where practigal 
measures are of value. ‘The book is therefore primarily for 
those interested in diseases of man, but veterinarians who 
want readable accounts of the advances made and of these 
human diseases, will be rewarded by a study of this work. 
Specific diseases of animals are not included, unless there is 
evidence of human infection and even then the emphasis is 
on the human aspect. Rabies, louping-ill, Rift valley fever 
and the equiae encephalomyelites are therefore discussed and 
amongst those briefly mentioned are foot-and-mouth disease, 
Newcastle disease and the animal poxes. 

It is not expected that there could be much adverse 
criticism of a book of such a nature written by four individuals, 
all of whom have played some part in the advances made into 
our knowledge of virus and rickettsial diseases during recent 
years. They appear to have accomplished the task which 
they set themselves and concentrated a considerable amount 
of reliable information into a small compass with the relevant 
bibliography appended. If one dare discriminate then one 
would mention particularly the excellent chapters on the 
general characteristics of viruses and the natural history of 
virus diseases. 


Ad. DEVELOPMENT AT SOUTHBAR BREEDING STATION 

“The use of air services for the provision of artificial insemina- 
tion facilities to the Highland counties, some of the Western Isles, 
and as far north as Orkney and Shetland, was envisaged in Glisgow 
at the first annual mecting of the Scottish Milk Marketing 
Board’s Southbar Cattle Breeding Station,” reports the Glasgow 
Herald in its issue of December 23rd. “* The proximity of Southbar 
to Renfrew Acrodrome would be invaluable,’ said the Chairman, 
Mr. J. M. Whiteford, Nether Southbar, Inchinnan, 

“Sub-centres in Stirling and Wigtownshire were planned, but the 
extension to the East of Scotland would have to wait until a 
second main centre could be established in Perth when a suitable 
site was found. 

“Despite the £20,000 loss in an expenditure of £42,777, Mr. 
Whiteford declared the results to be fairly satisfactory. ‘It is not 
the habit of Scottish farmers to be wildly enthusiastic about a new 
venture, but now that the centre is established we expect a much 
greater demand,’ he remarked. 

“It was reported that 47 per cent., or 775 of the centre’s 1,647 
members, used the A.I. service, 5,128 first inseminations being 
carried out—4,626 by Ayrshire bulls and 502 by British Friesian 
bulls. 

“Mr. A. R. Campbell, Veterinary Director, reported that of 3.896 
cows inseminated, the conception rate at three months was 67-1 per 
cent. At Southbar the ratio of heifer to bull calves had been 


for Ayrshire, 291 to 314; and for Friesians, 45 to 32” 


REPORT 


ANNUAL REPORT (1949) OF THE CAIRO R.S.P.C.A. 


This report makes very good reading, as indicating the 
progress being made by the Society in the increasing amount 
of free treatment being afforded to sick and injured animals. 
This amounted to 708 cases more than in the previous year. 

It is pleasant to know, too, that the police are co-operating 
with the Society in many ways, thereby considerably facilitat- 
ing its work and activities. 

An important feature of this work is the attempt to educate 
the ignorant animal-owning masses, and the distribution of 
propaganda material printed in Arabic. 

It is strange, however, to find that apparently not one 
member of the General or Executive Committees is a veterin- 
ary surgeon ; but the caption of one illustration does mention 
a veterinary surgeon as examining a dog. Nevertheless, any 
working animal unfortunate enough to be born and exploited 
in the Near or Middle East must be grateful for the good- 
intentioned help which can be afforded by an enthusiastic 
band of laymen, to whom grateful thanks must be offered. 

I have personally seen the cruelty meted out to animals in 
North Africa and well know the need for any organisation 
which can lighten their burdens, and make life a little more 
tolerable, even though certainly never a joy. 

The pity would seem to be that this Society necessarily has 
to confine its attentions to the city of Cairo, because of the 
need of more adequate funds. But what of the animals in the 
small towns and villages, where there is no organisation, no 
police control, and no individual who cares one whit for their 
suffering or welfare ? 

_ Humanity to animals (whether they spend their entire lives 
in our service, or not) should be a first charge upon the govern- 
ment of any civilised country. 

Meanwhile, one can only congratulate the Cairo R.S.P.C.A. 
on the good work it is doing; and it is hoped to read, in 
next year’s report, of a considerable expansion in every 


direction. 
H. K. 


“ORDINARY ” TYPE COW A MILKING PRODIGY 


“ How consistently these world beaters make nonsense of show 
type!” comments Ihe Farmers’ Weekly in an interesting account 
of the achievements of Sucker, a grade Fricsian cow, recently des 
troyed in New Zealand owing to arthritis, when she was nearly 
17 years old, after being in milk continuously since 1939, 

“She calved for the last time (her fourth calf) on April 7th, 
1939, and, since then, has produced 143,340 Ib. of milk at 4-04 pe: 
cont. or 5,794 Ib. of fat in 4,070 days. In New Zealand yields are 
reckoned in terms of pounds of fat, and thus her complete life 
time record of production adds up to the great total of 7,011 Ih 
fat, her average milk and fat production per year over eleven com 
plete dairying years being 13,030 Ib. and 526-7 Ib. respectivels 

“ Dairying scientists all over the world (including our own Dr 
Hammond and Professor Petersen, of Minnesota) had hoped that « 
post-mortem of this remarkable cow would add something to their 
knowledge of how the machinery of high milk production works. 
But since we have heard nothing of shattering import it may be 
assumed that this freak of nature remains a freak with little to 
tell us. 

“Apart trom her extraordinary record of persistence, two things 
are interesting about this cow: like the Cherries and other high 
producers of this country she docs not appear to have passed he: 
milking abilities to her offspring, and—also like most of our biz 
vielders—-she seems to have been a very ordinary cow to look a! 
und not at all unlike the Wiltshire 4,000-galloner. The photo 
graph of her published in our contemporary, the New Zealand 
Dairy Exporter, when she was halfway threugh her production 
record, shows a smallish cow, not particularly shert on the lee 
and with only a moderate body.” 
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QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Fowl Pest: Statement by the Minister of Agriculture 


In the House of Commons on Thursday of last week, Mr. Tom 
WittiaMs, M nister of Agriculture, in repiy to a number of ques- 
ions relating to the recent outbreaks of towl pest and Government 
policy for dea.ing with this disease, gave the gist of the following 
statement which, as he ind.cated, he was circulating in the Official 
Report: — 

Since the beginning of October there have been over 260 outbreaks 
of fowl pest in Great Britain of which on!y about ten have been 
of the virulent type known in this country since 1947 and common 
on the continent of Europe. About 60 per cent. of these outbreaks 
have been in East Anglia and the prohibition of the movement of 
‘ive pou.try out of that area has doubtless prevented some spread 
of infection to other areas. Many of the outbreaks that have 
occurred elsewhere have a common or:gin, but in at least one area 
outside East Anglia it seems that some undiscovered foci of infec- 
tion exist. Although the position in East Anglia and in two or 
‘hree other small areas js still causing anxiety, there is little ev:dence 
‘f infechon at present in many parts of the country. 

Every practicable step has been taken to prevent the spread of 
nfection and to eradicate the disease by slaughter wherever. it 
has been found to exist. All farms on which there is reason to 
suspect the presence of fowl pest are placed under restrictions 
‘mmediate y the Ministry of Agriculture knows of the suspicion, 
ind a'l the affected birds as well as those in direct contact with 
‘hem are slaughtered as soon as practicable after the existence of 
the disease has been confirmed. The premises are disinfected, and 
~o long as there is any risk of infection on the premises restrictions 
ire maintained on the movement into and out of the premises. 

In addition, restrictions have been applied to East Ang'ia and 
o the whole of England and Wales. No live poultry or hatching 
eggs may be moved out of England and Wales into Scotland and 
no live poultry other than day-old chicks may be moved out of 
Kast Anglia into any other part of Great Britain. In the whole of 
England and Wales the holding of shows and sales of poultry is 
prohibited other than sales of poultry intended for immediate 
slaughter. There are also restrictions prohibiting the movement 
of poultry from any premises into which poultry have been moved 
vith'n the previous 28 days, and poultry dealers may not bring 
‘ogether on any premises pou'try moved from more than one farm. 

Advice and guidance has been issued to all those concerned, so as 
‘0 help them to recognise the disease and to report suspected out- 
breaks, and to tell them whag steps they should take, by disiniection 
ind similar measures, to reduce the risks of spreading the disease. 

It is intended to continue the slaughter policy for the eradication 
o: fowl pest so long as there is any reasonable prospect of attaining 
that object by this method. But if it becomes clear that eradication 
of the disease cannot be secured by slaughter, the policy may have 
'o be changed and other means adopted to try to control the disease. 
Any alternative methods of control at present known would, how- 
ever, be less satisfactory than the present policy. 

As regards imports (the Minister proceeded), the importation of 
lve poultry from countries where fowl pest is prevalent is pro- 
hibited and the importation of poultry carcases is only allowed 
from countries which are free of the disease and from certain coun- 
‘ries where special control measures have been established. The 
question of import restrictions is under review with the other 
departments concerned, but it raises a number of important and 
-erious issues which require very careful consideration. 

Brigadier Mepticotr: Is it not fa'rly clear that imports must be 
« contributory factor, that in any case they amount to only 7} per 
‘ent. of the total needs, and that there is an overwhelming case for 
at least a temporary exclusion while trying to stamp out the disease 
here? 

Mr. WittiaMs: That is under consideration. If we were to restrict 
imports to this country from countries where this fowl disease is 
not in existence it would amount to approximately 40 per cent. of 
the total imports at the moment. 

Mr. Georrrey Witson: Is the Minister satisfied that there has 
been no undue delay in ordering the slaughter of birds found to be 
infected while the question of compensation is negotiated? 

Mr. Wits: Yes, Sir. The officers of my Department have been 
working 18 hours a day dur‘ng the past month or two, and there is 
no doubt at al! about slaughtering where contacts or blood tests 
prove a positive result. 

Mr. Peter Freeman asked the Minister of Agriculture how many 
cases of fowl pest have occurred in the last 12 months ; how many 
birds have been involved ; and what compensation has been paid. 

Mr. T. Wriu1ams: Between January Ist, 1950, and January 2Ist, 
1951, there were 364 outbreaks of fowl pest, involving the slaughter 


about 133,000 birds. Compensation payab'e in respect of these 
outbreaks totals about £175,000. 

Mr. Freeman: Is it the intention of the Minister to continue to 
pay compensation on the present basis, in view of these further 
outbreaks? 

Mr. Wittiams: Yes, as long as we feel that the slaughter policy 
is in the best interests of the poultry population of this country. 

Mr. Dye asked the Minister of Agriculture when the last outbreak 
of the continental type of fowl pest that could be directly due to 
imported poultry occurred; and whether he is satisfied that the 
restrictions so far imposed are sufficient to stamp out this disease. 

Mr. T. Wittiams: The latest cutbreak of the virulent type of 
fowl pest prevalent on the continent of Europe occurred on January 
23rd among poultry at Birmingham. From August until November 
16th no outbreak of the virulent type was confirmed. 1 am satisfied 
that the methods adopted by my Department to eradicate the virulent 
type of fowl pest are the most effective that can be devised. 

Mr. Dye asked the Minister of Agriculture whether the original 
source of the present outbreak of the American type of fowl pest 
and the way in which it has spread throughout the country have 
been discovered ; and what have been the total losses of poultry 
from this cause. 

Mr. T. Wittiams: It has not been possible to trace the original 
source of the present series of outbreaks of the sub-acute type of 
fowl pest now occurring in this country. The initial spread of the 
disease occurred mainly through the congregation of birds at mar- 
kets and at dealers’ premises. About 123,000 birds have been 
slaughtered on account of this type of the disease. 

Mr. Dye: Is there not some connection between the camps ot the 
American Army and the outbreak of this American type of fowl 
pest? Is my right hon. Friend satisfied that the measures taken 
to prevent contact between the birds imported for the American 
Army and our birds are sufficient? 

Mr. Wituiams: My chief veterinary officers are not yet able to 
say that they have verified the actual source of origin. They have 
been in touch with the American authorities, who are co-operating 
with them to the best of their ability to prevent any further spread. 

Mr. Fort: In view of what the right hon. Gentleman has said 
about the spread of the disease due to a congregation of poultry, 
why did he allow poultry to come from the infected areas of East 
Anglia to the National Poultry Show on December 7th and 9th¢ 

Mr. Wintiams: Because there was no outbreak at that time, and 
no sign that any such outbreak was likely to occur. 

Captain Duncan asked the Minister of Agriculture what steps he 
has taken to prevent the spread of fowl pest to Scotland. 

Mr. VT. Wituiams: For a considerable time the movement of live 
poultry into Scotland from most of England and Wales has been 
prohibited except under licence. On December 26th, 1950, the 
movement of day-old chicks and hatching eggs into Scotland from 
any other part of Great Britain was also prohibited ; and the issue 
of licences for live pou'try was suspended. Since July 10th, 1950, 
it has been illegal to sell by retail in Scotland poultry carcases im- 
ported from any country in Europe in which fowl! pest is prevalent. 

Captain Duncan: As this disease may well have become endemic 
in England, is it not in the interests of both England and Scotland 
to keep Scotland clear of the disease? Will the right hon Gentle. 
man ensure that this is done? i 

Mr. Wituiams: Everything that can be done has beer 
help Scotland to help herself. 


fone toa 


Livestock (TUBERCULOSIS) 

Mr. Wittiam Suepnerp (January 25th) asked the Minister ot Agri- 
culture what percentage of pigs in the United Kingdom are estimated 
to be infected with tubercu'osis. . 

Mr. T. Wituiams: Tuberculosis in pigs is not notifiable under the 
Diseases of Animals Act, 1950. I regret that statistics of the inci- 
dence of the disease are, therefore, not available. 

Mr. Suepnerp asked the Minister of Agriculture how Jong, on 
average, from the time of a positive reaction to tuberculosis 4 T.T. 
herd continues to supply infected milk. 

Mr. T. Wituiams: Reaction of a cow to the tuberculin test does 
not imply infection of its milk. T.T. herds are tested regularly 
with the object of eliminating reactors, if present, at an carly stage, 
before tubercle bacilli are likely to be secreted in the milk. 

Mr. Suepuern: Is it not a fact that in other countries milk is 

steurised as soon as a positive reaction is detected in a herd, and 
would not that be a very safe thing to do in this country? 

Mr. Batpwin: Is the Minister aware that immediately a reactor 
is found in a T.T. herd it is removed from the herd and @ re-test 
of the whole herd takes place within a few days? 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events ; 


Feb. 7th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A.. at the 

— Veterinary Hospital, Liverpool, 2.30 p.m. 

Feb. of bxecutive Committee, 

-V.M.A., at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 15th.—Meeting of the Herts. Beds. Society 
at Luton (The George Horel), 2.0 p.m. : 

Feb. |6th.—Meeting of the Society for Endocrinology, at the Meeting 
House of the Zoological Society, Regent’s Park, London. 
N.W.8, Il a.m. (See Notice.) 

Feb. 20th.—Annual General Meeting of the Eastern Counties Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at Norwich (Bell Hotel), 11 a.m. 

Feb. 2ist.—Annual General Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan 


Division, N.V.M.A., at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
Col'ege, Edinburgh, 2.15 p.m. 

Feb. 22nd.—Annual General Meeting of the South-Eastern Division, 

; N.V.M.A., at Maidstone (Royal Star Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 23rd.—Liverpool University Veterinary Society’s Annual 
Ball. 

Feb. 23rd.—Annual General Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Reading (Caversham Bridge Hotel), 2.80 
p-m. 

Feb. 27th.—Meeting of the Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons 
at the Royal Veterinary College, N.W.1, 6 p.m. 


Sept. 23rd-29th.—Sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting and Con- 
Sress of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
at Eastbourne. 

QUARTERLY MFETINGS OF COUNCIL AND STANDING 
COMMITTEES N.V.M.A. DURING 1951 


The following dates are given for remaining meetings this year, 
chiefly to give members plenty of time to reserve hotel accommo- 
dation. . 

Ix Lonpon 
Monday, April \6th: 

2 p.m. Organising Committee 

4 p.m Parliamentary and Public Relations Committee. 
Tuesday, April \7th: 

10 a.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 

12 noon Home Appointments Committee. 

2.15 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Committee. 
Wednesday, April 18th: 

1} a.m. Council 

In Epinsurcu 
Wednesday, July \\th: 

11 am. Home Appointments Committee. 

2 p.m Organising Committee. 

4 p.m. Parliamentary and Public Relations Committee. 
Thursday, July 12th: 

11 a.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 

2 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Committee. 

Friday, July \3th: 

1} a.m. Council. 

* * * * * 


Appointments Overseas 
Members who are offered posts in the Colonial Veterinary Ser- 
vice or elsewhere abroad and who may need further information 
on any — point before coming to a decision, are advised 
t 


to consult the General Secretary, N.V.M.A. 
PERSONAL 


Birth.—Warren.—On January 24th, 1951, at Beckenham, Kent, 
to E'sé (née Uhrig) and Alan G. Warren, B.sc.," M.R.c.v.s., of Khar- 
toum, Sudan, a daughter—Angela Elizabeth. 


Marriage.—-Spiers—Camppsett.—On January 25th, 1951, at Our 
Lady of Lourdes Church, Harpenden, Austin Spiers to Dora Joy 
Campbell, M.R.c.v.s. 


New R.S.P.C.A. Overseas Branch Hon, Secretaryship.—Mr. J. G. 
Ross, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 1s Hon. Secretary of the fifth of the branches 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to 
be formed overseas—at Nicosia, Cyprus—and formerly known as the 


Cyprus Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Dorcun, William, Birch Cottage, Stocksfield-on-lyne, Northum 
berland. Graduated N. Edinburgh, December 16th, 1889. Diec 
January 23rd, 1951 ; aged 82 years. 

In the South African War Mr. Dotchin served as Veterinary 
Lieutenant in the famous Elswick Battery, the Service Battery of th: 
First Northumberland Volunteer Artillery. 


The Late Captain J. D. Broome, M.R.C.V.S. 


In connection with the death of Captain J. D. Broome, which w« 
recorded with much regret in our last issue, a colleague in the 
Ministry's service writes : — 

“With the death of John Broome at his home in Rhyl on 
January [7th, there passed away a well loved and much respected 
figure in North Wales veterinary and agricultural circles. A London 
man who qualified from the Royal Veterinary College in 1908, John 
Broome first entered the service of the Ministry (then Board ot 
Agriculture) in 1909 and was posted to Ipswich. Whilst here hx 
was seconded to the Colonial Office in 1911 for tours of duty in 
Uganda and Kenya and returned in 1913 to resume duty at Ipswich 
He was later transferred to the Min‘stry’s laboratory, working unde: 
the late Sir Stewart Stockman. The first world war saw him 
serving in France and Salonica with the rank of Captain and on 
demobilisation he returned to duty with the Ministry at Ipswich. 

“ He first came to North Wales in 1923, being stationed at Abe: 
gele, but in 1932 he was transferred to Basingstoke as D.L. in charg: 
of Hants, Berks and the Isle of Wight, and in 1934 he was statione« 
at Peterborough, having supervisory charge of the Eastern Counties 
During this time he spent a time in Holland in connection with 
the importation of some Friesian cattle to this country. 

“During his first period of duty in North Wales he had mack 
many friends both in veterinary and agricultural circles. © An 
Englishman in a foreign land, he had set out to learn Welsh and 
spoke it well. It was, therefore, with a feeling of the greatesi 
pleasure locally that following the reorganisation of the Veterinary 
Services in 1938 he was appointed Superintending Inspector for th 
six North Wales Counties and came to reside in Rhyl. This im 
portant post he held with a dignity and quiet efficiency which wer 
characteristic of him, until he reached the retiring age in December. 
1949. 

“ To his junior officers he was more than just a senior, he was a goor 
and trusted friend. His popularity in the North Wales Division. 
of which he was a faithful member, was such that he was recent!, 
made an Honorary Member, a gesture which gave him the greates' 
pleasure. Although he did not experience robust health in recen: 
vears, he never allowed this fact to affect his cheerfulness, and 
was in this spirit that he was finally called to a higher service. 

“We extend to Mrs. Broome and his two daughters our heartfel 
sympathy in their great loss.” 


Tue FUNERAL 


The funeral service at the house and later at the Birkenhead 
Crematorium was attended by several of his colleagues in the Anima! 
Health D'vision, inc'uding Messrs. H. M. M. Duff (representing 
the CV.O.), G. H. Thomas, R. A. Richards, J. Richards, D. 1. 
Michael, W. B. Shaw, P. A. F. O’Neill, J. Smith, E. D. Jenkins, J. |. 
McLaren, W. T. Rowlands, J, Plenderleith, W. Tweed and H. sh, 
and local veterinary practitioners, Messrs. C. W. Cartwright, H. 11. 
Jones, R. W. Pritchard, Alun Jones, J. Ll. Williams, W. O. Jones. 
T. Hughes, D. Wynne Owen and D. B. Macmaster. 


* * * * 


FOWL. PEST CONTROL 
CONTINUATION OF SLAUGHTER PoLicy 


At a conference held in London on Thursday of last week between 
representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
representatives of the poultry industry, the spread of fowl pest and 
the measures taken to control it were reviewed. 

The Ministry reported that although the spread of the diseas¢ 
continued, there was no reason to think that it was out of control 
and there was therefore a reasonable prospect that the present policy 
of slaughter of all affected and contact birds wou'd be effective. 
They could accordingly assure the industry that there was certainly 
no quest’on at present of abandoning that policy. 

The main danger lay in the possibility of undisclosed centres o! 
infection, and it was very important for all those concerned with 
poultry to report any suspic‘ous symptoms and to take the pre- 
cautions recommended by the Ministry. 

nt restrictions wou'd have to be continued “though some minor 
modifications might be necessary. 


It was agreed that the 
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A number of practical suggestions were also made for improving 
the effectiveness oi the restrictions and of the other measures taken. 
These are being followed up by the Ministry. A further conference 
will be held in a month's time. 

|A statement by the Minister of Agriculture is published in our 
Parliamentary 

% 


* 
PET ANIMALS BILL 


There has been issued recently the text of the private member's 
Bill for regulat.ng the sale of pet animals, sponsored by Mr. Russell, 
Conservative Member for Wembley South. The Bill proposes the 
licensing and inspection of pet shops and regulation of the business 
of trading in pets. The schedule to th.s Pet Animals Bill contains 
a list of regu ations to be observed by keepers of pet shops which 
aims at securing clean, sanitary and comfortable conditions for the 
animals on sale. One stipulation is that cats, dogs and chicks under 
a week old should not be sold to children under 12. The Bill 
applies to birds, beasts, reptiles or fish, but not to animals kept for 
agricultural or scientific purposes. 

ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 
The hist given below indicates, fret, che county in which are 
Situated the premises on which disease has been contirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 
Foor-anp-Moutu Diskase: 

Lane Farm, Middleton, Tamworth, Staffs (Jan. 
22nd). 

Yorkshire (W.R.).—Goit Stock Farm, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorks 
(Jan. 22nd) ; Wood ands, Rawdon, Leeds (Jan. 24th) ; Heights Farm, 
Morton Bank, Keigh!ey, Yorks (Jan. 25th); Bank House Farm, 
Bailiff Bridge, Brighouse, Yorks (Jan. 26th). 

Warwickshire.—the Caravan, Crotton Road, Westheath, Birming- 
ham, 31; 145, Westheath Road, Northfield Road, Birmingham 
(disease at Hawkesley Farm, Westheath, Northfield, Birmingham) ; 
Primrose Hill Farm, Kings Norton, Birmingham (Jan. 26th). 

Swine Fever: 

Cheshire. —25, Church Road, Gatley (Jan. 18th). 

Cumberland.—Nord Vue, Armathwaite, Carlisle (Jan. 24th). 

Derbys.—Hill Top Farm, Parkhead, South Wingfield (Jan. 22nd) ; 
Lant Lodge, Lant Lane, Tansley, Matlock (Jan. 27th); Summerley 
House, Unstone, Sheffield (Jan. 29th). 

Durham.—54, Victoria Embankment, Darlington, Yorks (disease 
at Piggeries at Lascelles Park, Darlington) (Jan, 20th and 24th). 

Lanarks.—Brownlee Road Piggery, Law (Jan. 22nd); Rowantree, 
Chapethall (Jan. 23rd) ; Pather Cottage, Overton, Wilshaw (Jan. 29th). 
_ Lancs.—44, Brown Hill Drive, Padgate (disease at Moss Lane 
Allotments, Woolston) (Jan. 20th); British Rolla Inn, Mill Lane, 
Ashton-under-Lyne (Jan, 27th), 

Lines (Lindsey). Paradise Farm, Wainfleet, St. Mary's, Skegness 
(Jan. 18th) ; Dyas Piggeries, Field Farm, Nettleham (Jan, 29th), 
re Co-op. Pig Club, Brent Road, Southall (Jan. 
26th). 

Midlothian.—\2, Holding, Raw, East Calder (Jan. 22nd). 

Norfo'k.— Alby Common, Alby-with-Thwaite, Norwich (Jan. 23rd). 

Notts.—Manor Farm, Hal'oughton, Southwell (Jan. 29th). 

Peebleshire.—Harehope Farm, Eddleston (Jan. 20th). 

Perth.—Standfauld Farm, Muthill (Jan. 22nd). 

_Westmorland.—Lowther Estates, Low, Close, Poultry Farm, Tirree, 
Penrith (Jan. 18th). 

_ Yorks, E.—Hull Royal Infirmary, Sutton, Hull (Jan, 18th); Chapel 
Street, Burton, Pidsea, Hull (Jan. 20th). 

Yorks (E.R.).—Old Hall, Anlaby (Jan. 29th). 

_ Yorks (N.R.).—Welburn, Yorks (Jan. 22nd) ; Blacksmith Arms Inn, 
Chirsk (Jan. 23rd); Whiteha'l Farm, Stainton Dale, Scarborough, 
Yorks (Jan. 24th); Grape Lane, Whitby (Piggeries at New Gardens, 
Whitby (Jan. 29th). 

Yorks (W.R.).—Cherry Tree Allotments, Mexborough ; Bowling 
Club F’eld, Pontefract, Yorks (jan. 22nd); No, 2 Bungalow, Four 
Lane Ends North, Ravenfield, Rotherham (Jan. 26th). 

SWINE FEVER IN SCOTLAND 

At a meeting of the Council of the National Farmers’ Union of 
Scot'and, held in Edinburgh on January 18th, Mr. J. J. C. Mather. 
convener of the Pigs Committee, states The Scottish Farmer in its 
'ssue of January 27th, reported that there were 43 cases of swine 
fever in Scotland in December and there had been five outbreaks 
thus far in January. The committee had been told by Mr. Ritchie, 
Chief Officer in Scotland of the Animal Health Division of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, that the Ministry were satisfied the majority 
of the outbreaks had resulted from pigs being imported to Scotland 


from England. There was a possibility that certain Scottish out- 
breaks had originated from the use of swill improperly treated on 
Scottish farms, either directly or consequent on sales from the 
arms. There was amp'e evidence to show that the situation 
which had ar.sen was attributable in very large measure to dealer 
sales and the Ministry had extended the restrictions to the whole 
country. 

Mr, Ritchie, in reply to Mr, W. Laird, Glenview, Duntocher, had 
said he dd not consider it unfair to apply the Regu'ation of Move- 
ment of Swine Order to Scotland simply on account of conditions 
which might obtain in England. The real purpose was to safeguard 
the health of the pig population in Scotland as much as in England. 
The chief danger lay in the congregation of pigs at dealers’ premises 
and markets and while extension of the Order could not of itself be 
expected to exterminate the disetise, the extent of the outbreaks 
would be minimised. 

The committee agreed, atter full discussion, that the Department 
of Agriculture and the English N F.U. be informed that if after 
the 'apse of say two vears Scotland should be found free from the 
disease, consideration would at that time be given to the desirability 
of restricting the operation of the Order so as to exclude Scotland. 

Mr. Ritchie, in giving information on crystal violet vaccine, saicd 
the real purpose was to immun'se healthy stock and not to cure 
the disease once an animal had become infected. Pigs already 
affected, if vaccinated with crystal violet, could be expected to 
react violently to the treatment, a fact which did not appear to be 
generally understood. The right policy was that of using the vaccine 
to bui'd up a herd of immune pigs. In reply to questions he said 
that while he would not go so far as to claim that crystal violet 
vaccine was 100 per cent. effective, it was, when properly used, an 
excellent vaccine. In the Ministry’s experience the use of crystal 
vio'et in connection with breeding herds was not a cause of sterility, 
Similar fears, which were in his view groundless, had been expressed 
by certain farmers in relation to abortion vaccine. 

The comm‘ttee had agreed to the need for stricter supervision 
by loca! authorities in the preparation of swill, and Mr. Mather said 
he hoped the control of movement would have beneficial effects. 


LEGAL. NOTES 


Posed as a Veterinary Surgeon: Successful R.C.V.S. Prosecution. 
In a prosecution authorised by, and carried out by, the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, York Magistrates’ Court, on January 
22nd, fined Thomas Liddell (44), of Grape Lane, York, a total ot 
£60 and ordered him to pay £5 5s. advocate’s fee and 13s. 6d. costs 
after he had pleaded gui'ty to three summonses of unlawfully 
holding himself as being prepared to practise veterinary surgery 
when not reg'stered in the Veterinary Surgeons’ Register or the 
Supplementary Register. 

Mr. Paul Crombie, prosecuting on behalf of the Royal College ot 
Veterinary Surgeons, said the authorities took a very serious view 
The whole subject of veterinary surgery was for the relief of pain 
and suffering among animals. It was greatly to be deplored if this 
pain and suffering should be increased by the animals being sub- 
ject to treatment by such unqualified persons as Liddell. He said 
the three cases gave the court an opportunity to show that such 
conduct would not be to'erated in York. ; aie 

Descr'bing what he called the “ set-up,” Mr. Crombie said Liddel! 
had a notice outside his prem‘ses in Grape Lane, in the centre of 
York, inviting the public to believe he had a pets’ nursing home. 
When customers presented themselves, Liddell would meet them 
dressed in a white coat and sometimes with a stethoscope round 
his neck. He would then cxamine the animals. The whole pre- 
mises were to induce in the mind of the visitor that here was a 
competent veterinary surgeon willing and able for a fee to bring 
an animal back to hea'th. The police had received frequent com 
plaints of Liddell’s treatment of animals. 

Describing the first alleged offence as “ Mar'ev’s case, Mr. 
Cromb‘e said it concerned an Alsatian taken to Liddell’s on June 
26th last vear. Liddell asked whether Mr. Marley was single or 
married, and a discussion fo'lowed about money, after which it 
was agreed that a fee of £10 10s, should be charged. The dog was 
taken away by Mr. Marley seven days later. 

The second allegation concerned a Mrs. Chapman, who took her 
Airedale to Liddell on November 17th and left it with him for treat- 
ment. It died three days later. 

In the third case, a Pekinese puppy was taken to Liddell on 
November 30th, when he asked a fee of £10. The dog was later 
removed by the owner. : 

Liddell was stated to have three previous convictions, including 
one of causing unnecessary suffering to a dog. 

Mr. R. C. Lancaster (for Liddell) submitted that the offences were 
purely statutory. Anything relating to the quality of Liddell’s skill. 
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and the care he gave to animals, was not in question. Liddell was 
unable to carry on regular employment as he suffered from frequent 
brainstorms, the resu't of a head and brain injury in 1940. 


After Liddell had applied for two years in which to pay the fines, 
the chairman, Mrs. E. A, Crichton, commented, “ Your brain con- 
dition doesn’t seem to apply to anything financial.” He was ordered 
to pay £1 a week. 


+ * * * * 


SIR JAMES TURNER RE-ELECTED N.F.U. PRESIDENT 
The complete confidence felt by our friends of the agricultural 
community in the leadership of Sir James Turner was exemplified 
at the meeting of the council of the National Farmers’ Union held 
last week, when he was re-elected President for the sixth successive 
year. Mr. F. R. Scott was elected Deputy-President and Mr. H. C. 
Tinsley Vice-President. 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Scheme 


STATEMENT SHOWING POSITION IN EACH COUNTY 
AS AT DeceMBeR 31st, 1950 


T Number of Number 
County ttle Attested Cattle in Attested 
= at Herds Attested Cattle to 
3.6.49 as at s as at ‘otal 
12.60 31.12.50 Cattle 
Bedford. . oe 46,479 134 7,000 15-1 
Buckingham 21-800 102 
Bucki 113,4 
Cambrid ee 31,593 116 6,030 
Isle of Ely +s 1,2 32 1,469 6-8 
Chester oe 247.4 8738 35,799 145 
Cornwall oe 275,770 700 22,390 8-1 
Isles of Scilly .. 4 89 48) 100-0 
Cumberland .. 224,496 2,019 88,180 39-3 
Derby .. 186,246 441 20,540 110 
Devon .. 414,027 1,037 9. 9-6 
Dorset .. 49,7: 874 44,499 29-7 
Durham 117,047 672 22,250 19-0 
Essex .. 123,889 646 3),029 24-3 
Gloucester ee .. 193,655 754 38,500 19-9 
Hampshire ee .. 145,99 969 42,600 29-2 
Isle of Wight . . 21,182 153 6,029 28-5 
Hereford 141.535 432 19,30 13-6 
Huntingdon 28,875 
Kent .. 12 '.259 586 26,000 21-6 
ti 278,129 1,277 44,450 16-0 
Leicester ee 164 788 281 14,010 8-5 
Lincoln (Holland) .. 27,596 7 70 3 
Lincoln ae -. 69,263 65 2,700 39 
Lincoln (Lindsey) -. 159,199 150 6,390 3-9 
Middlesex 7,7 42 2.210 28-6 
orthampton 4,0) 
192 10,810 6-7 
Northumberland 296,438 399 29,49) 100 
Nottingham . 108.927 195 8,100 75 
Oxford .. . 106,698 31,049 29-4 
1 _19,842 13 669 3-3 
falop 282; 7 39,49) 14-0 
t 326,83 1,343 65,859 20-2 
Stafford. . . 238,355 427 18,199 43 
Suffolk, 80,934 13,660 16-9 
Suffolk, West 38,473 186 10,239 26-6 
rrey . 62,004 455 18,269 35-1 
sussex, East 108,009 544 21,040 18-6 
Sussex, West 3,90 426 19,790 26-8 
Warwick 151,148 373 9,430 12-9 
Westmorland 96,904 62,089 64-1 
Wilts .. ae 195,868 5 44,540 22-8 
Worcester 102,638 271 13,439 13-1 
Yorks, East Riding .. 135,277 118 4,030 3 
Yorks, North Riding .. 25'),022 1,909 13-6 
Yorks, West Riding .. 341,247 1 52,030 15°3 
ENGLAND 6,709,994 25,814 1,131,130 160 
Anglesey 58,054 318 8,210 14-2 
Brecon .. 49, 217 7,469 15-2 
Caernarvon 62.281 555 13,920 2)-9 
Cardigan 76.4 3,859 58,720 76-9 
Carmarthen 137,206 5,244 97,46) 70 
Denbigh 104,813 762 20110 19-2 
Flint .. 45 20 
Glamorgan 6,998 ‘ 
erioneth 42,677 1,112 21,610 50-4 
Monmouth 3. 24 9, 13-2 
Montgomery ee 6238 20,300 2)-4 
Pembroke os 103,379 2,08 43,520 42-2 
Radnor ..  & 66 1,910 49 
WALES .. 985,381 15,543 318,500 32-3 
ENGLAND & WALES 7,695,375 41,357 1,449,630 18-8 


Percentage 
Total Number of Number of of 

County Cattle Attested Cattle in Attested 

as at Herds ttested Cattle to 
3.6.49 as at Herds as at Total 

31.12.59 31.12.50 Cattle 
Aberdeen ‘ 258 22,430 10-0 
Angus .. 5 129 13 340 20-0 
Argyll .. 62 415 726 24,320 39-0 
\yr 159861 2,235 138,859 92-0 
54.644 61 4,840 8-9 
Berwick. . 582 74 4,140 12-0 
jute... 10,59 323 9,739 92-6 
Caithness 26,749 153 3,980 14-9 
Cc 4,647 33 48-5 
Dumfries oo 102,204 1,522 33,700 82-0 
1 Dunbarton 16,608 247 13,070 
Bast 16,065 57 4,3) 26-9 
argo 62 843 387 25,040 39-8 
ver — “* 52.3 89 4,640 8-9 
3 3. 43-4 
Kirkcudbright . 438 952 58,870 B)-2 
wnark .. 92,392 1,418 74,890 80-6 
24.637 12,120 49-1 
Moray .. 29,306 58 4,460 “ 16-2 
Nairn 8.035 21 1,770 22-0 
Orkney . 48,598 136 4,690 9-5 
Peebles . . 11,475 188 7,570 66-0 
Perth @1,755 307 19,270 21-0 
tenfrew - 80,721 451 22,350 72-8 
toss 613 143 3,370 8-5 
5,759 16-5 
Stirli Y 22,160 54-5 
Suther! 378 95 8-2 
West Lothian 15,281 164 8,% 54-0 
Wigtown 1,9. 673 55,420 770 
Le 7,494 1,599 6,670* 100-0 
_ SCOTLAND as 1,568,570 13,688 674,290 43-0 
GREAT BRITAIN 9,263,045 55,045 2,123,920 22-9 


* All cattle herds in Zetland and Isles of Scill attested. is figure repres 
the number of animals in the last t test of the herds. vo _ 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE OF IRELAND PRIZE-GIVING 

Reporting the ceremony in its issue of January 23rd, the Irish 
Times observes that the increase in the number of entrants to 
the veterinary profession in Ireland in recent years was referred 
to by the Principal of the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, 
Professor T. G. Browne, M.sc., M.V.SC., M.R.C.V.S., at the presentation 
of prizes in the College. He said the first reason for the increase 
was that recent advances in veterinary science had much improved 
the outlook for members of the profession. Many new fields had 
been opened, particularly in preventive veterinary medicine. 

The enhanced value of animals, too, had extended considerably 
the scope of practitioners and, added to this, there had been com- 
paratively fewer openings for young men who formerly would have 
emigrated to take up business careers. 

In a talk on his experience in America, Professor Bronte Gatenby, 
M.A., PH.D., D.Sc., said that Irish veterinary students had as good 
teaching and as good opportunities as those in America. 


Prize List 
The following class prizes were presented : — 


Final Year-J. P. O'Connor: Silver Medal (Medicine); Bronze 
Medals (Surgery and Obstetrics). J. K. Kealy: Silver Medal (Sur- 
gery); Bronze Medal (Medicine). J. P. O'Reilly: Bronze Medal 
(Meat Inspection). W. L. McDougald and FE. J. Duignan: Silver 
Medals (Clinical Medicine and Surgery). 

Fourth Year.—S. F. M. Davies: Silver Medal (Parasitology); 
Bronze Medal (Pathology). J. P. Keating: Silver Medal (Pathology) ; 
Bronze Medal (Parasitology). 


Third Year—M. A. Petris: Silver Medal (Hygiene). F. Hart: 
Silver Medal (Materia Medica). P. D. Dougan: Bronze Medal 
(Hygiene). P. A. Murphy: Bronze Medal (Materia Medica). C. 
Hatch: Silver Medal (Animal Management). 

Second Year.—C. Hatch: Silver Medal (Physiology) ; Bronze Medal! 
(Histology). E. W. Gilchrist: Silver Medal (Senior Anatomy). 
J. A. M. Linton: Bronze Medal (Senior Anatomy). B. McAuley: 
Bronze Medal (Physiology). 

First Year—M. N. Guven: Silver Medals (Biology and Junior 
Anatomy); Bronze Medals (Chemistry and Chemistry Practical). 
R. S. Harbord: Silver Medal (Chemistry); Bronze Medals (Biology 
and Junior Anatomy). 

Special Awards—Mettam Memorial and Kehoe Memorial Prizes: 
J. P. Keat'ng. Freeman Medal: J K. Kealy and J. P. O'Connor. 
(tie). V.M.ALL Silver Medal: J. K. Kealy. Bursary: M,N. Guven. 
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